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Advance, with light canvas lifting her along on the first run from Morris Cove to Greenport. Owned by Marion 
Eppley, the famous schooner is now an auxiliary. 


The New York Yacht Club Cruise; Or, A Fight 
Against Fog 


“Pleione’”’ and “Istalena”’ Prove Outstanding Yachts in Races Sailed in ‘Discouraging Weather 


By Wiii1am H. Tayior 


more unsatisfactory series of days than those the 

New York Yacht Club happened to pick for its 
port-to-port runs this summer — starting in a calm, 
riding out a series of thunder squalls over the week-end 
at Montauk, and then groping through fog from there 
down to Mattapoisett and back again to Newport, 
where the weather turned fine for the Astor and King’s 
Cup races. But for all that, a great many people enjoyed 
it, notably Joseph V. Santry and his crew on Pletone, 
which won not only her class prize on every run but also 
three schooner cups on squadron runs and the Astor 
Cup for two-stickers — unquestionably the outstanding 
record of the cruise. Notably, also, George M. Pynchon 
and his crew in Jstalena, which after a season of acting 
as rear guard to Class M, came suddenly to life and 
established herself as a fast boat. 

The fleet got under way from Morris Cove on the 
morning of August 8th and towed out through the break- 
water in the flattest of flat calms. Nothing much hap- 
pened then until eleven o’clock, when the vigilant race 
committee, Edmund Lang, Colgate Hoyt and E. Vail 
Stebbins, spied a faint whisper of breeze coming out of 
the southeast. It was high time to be going, with Green- 


I: is doubtful if anybody could have arranged a 





port to make that night and every indication of a slow 
trip, and the Corsair’s whistle began to roar starting 
signals. The light air and a strong head tide made the 
starts an unexciting spectacle, but the yachts did get 
away in time and proceeded east as the sou’easter 
freshened a little. 

The fleet split up, some heading straight across for 
Plum Gut, while others made various attempts at duck- 
ing the head tide. The latter division included Henry 
deForest’s Seawanhaka schooner Nadji, and Jack 
Shethar’s Ten-Metre sloop Valencia, the two that were 
to win the cups for the squadron run. It also included 
Istalena, which that day gave the first intimation that 
she was no lightship by taking third place in the fleet, 
and Bob Bavier’s Eight-Metre sloop Mab, which 
finished second on corrected time. 

Vanitie and Resolute, soon far out ahead of the rest of 
the fleet, ran out of air in mid-Sound and stayed there for 
a long time. So did most of the rest of the fleet. Those 
that had gone north of Faulkners, however, held the 
breeze much longer, and though a couple of them — 
Istalena and Windward — bounced off the beach on the 
way up they kept going along. Then they began to run 
out of the wind too, and Valencia, Istalena, Mab, and 
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Commodore Vincent Astor landing at Newport from the Nour- 
mahal for a day’s sport ashore. 


some of the others tacked to the southward and got out 
there just in time to catch the first of a sou’wester which 
soon freshened and sent them romping out through 
Plum Gut and up wind to Greenport. 
They were miles on their way before the boats out in 
the Sound got any kind of breeze at 
all, so that while Vanitie got to the 
finish line first she was but a very few 
minutes ahead of Jstalena, the second 
boat in. This spectacular performance 
of the hitherto unimpressive ‘‘Cleat”’ 
stampeded the newspapers into an- 
nouncing her as the winner. This im- 
pression was hastily corrected next day 
to circumvent the righteous wrath of 
the members of Valencia’s crew, after 
the committee had announced that 
Valencia had won the cup — the first 
Ten-Metre sloop to win a squadron 
run on a New York Yacht Club cruise. 
The second day’s run, Greenport to 


Photo by E. Levick 
Istalena, George M. Pynchon’s Class M sloop, came to life on 
the cruise and proved that she was really fast. 
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E. Walter Clark, of the Resolute, and Gerard B. Lambert, 
Vanitie’s owner, talking it over. Harry Maxwell on the steps. 


Fort Pond Bay, via a racing buoy anchored off Watch 

Hill, might be described as a partial lifting of the weather 

curse that overhung the cruise. At least, there was a 

breeze and the sun shone at times, though the breeze was 

pretty light at the start and it was a pretty cold, dark, 
misty sort of day on the whole. With a broad 
reach down to the Watch Hill mark and a beat 
up to Fort Pond, it was not a bad day’s sailing 
at that. Pletone won what was to be only the 
first of a series of schooner cups on this run, 
while Harold Vanderbilt’s Prestige cleaned up 
in Class M, and, on corrected time, the whole 
sloop division. [stalena dropped down consider- 
ably in the standing this day and the rest of 
Class M breathed a sigh and decided that her 
first day’s victory was a flash in the pan. Sad 

the awakening to come! 
The fleet got settled down in Fort Pond 
Bay that night and everybody went ashore. 
Great was the rejoicing at the club and at 
the Casino, and Montauk fairly rocked with 
the shouts of the visiting firemen. Greater 
things were planned for the next day — fishing 
and tennis and golf and all sorts of things, but 
the weather decreed otherwise. Sunday morning looked 
very sour indeed, and by the time the meal pennants 
were hauled down after breakfast Fort Pond Bay looked 
something like Niagara Falls in a tornado, between 
wind and a downpour of rain which lasted until mid- 
afternoon. The only good break the fleet got that day 
was that the gale did not come out of the north, for if it 
had a couple of million dollars worth of yachts could 
have been picked up along the shore in comparatively 
small pieces. Even with the wind off the beach, at 
least half the boats dragged ard only by much rushing 
around and pushing was serious damage averted in 

several cases. 

The real misery came the next day on the run from 
Montauk to Newport. The start had to be postponed 
for some time, and when the race committee finally blew 
the warning signal what air there had been collapsed at 
once and boats just drifted over the line, or did not drift 
over the line, according to how good or bad their luck 
was. Having become calm, it stayed calm. A Twelve- 
Metre sloop in which the writer happened to be travel- 
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ing that day had made almost two miles at the end of the 
third hour, and then gave it up and towed, groping her 
way into Newport at 9:30 in fog so thick that the tender 
towing ahead was almost invisible. 

Some of the boats that had stood far to the northward 
held the edge of a southerly breeze for some time, and 
when it later breezed up they sailed along pretty well 
for a time. Unfortunately, however, the southerly puff 
brought a fog bank in with it, and what a fog bank it 
was! 

Perhaps a score of the sixty-odd racing yachts that 
started that day stuck it out, and the last of them drifted 
in past Brenton’s Reef lightship some time before day- 
light. Others spent the night in Point Judith Harbor of 
refuge, which is never a pleasure. One sloop spent the 
night in the middle of a fish net off Point Jude, and got 
into Newport the next afternoon at 3 o’clock. A schooner 
lay all night at anchor outside the harbor of refuge be- 
cause it was so thick she could not find the entrance. 





Yochting 


J. V. Santry’s Pleione was easily the outstanding winner of the New York 

Yacht Club Cruise. She not only took her class prize on every run, but 

also three schooner cups on squadron runs, and the Astor Cup for two- 
stickers. She is a N. Y. “‘Fifty’’ with a staysail schooner rig. 


Start of Class E schooners from Newport. Left to right: -vnx, Morning Star, and Queen Mab. 
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Two or three boats inexplicably hit the shore inside 
Beavertail Light. Several had very close calls from pas- 
senger liners that steamed through the fleet in the 
smother. One forty-footer and a couple of other boats 
got in between Kettlebottom Rock and the shore — a 
very uncomfortable place, indeed — decoyed in there 
by a brand new bell buoy that was not marked on any- 
body’s chart, and others spent the night in Mackerel 
Cove. In other words, it was a very enjoyable night, 
and everybody had a nice time and grew several new 
gray hairs. However, as Chairman Lang observed, “It 
makes sailors of ‘em.”’ 

It was in this mucking around in the fog that E. 
Walter Clark’s old cup defender, Resolute, won her lone 
victory of the cruise over Gerard B. Lambert’s 
Vanitie. Resolute beat the old Gardner sloop in by 18 
minutes, boat for boat, a most unusual occurrence. 
Resolute also took the sloop cup, and Bradford Ells- 

(Continued on page 108) 















Rowe B. Metcalf’s schooner Sachem was a consistent class winner during the recent cruise of the New York Yacht Club and took the 
squadron prize from Newport to Mattapoisett. 


Below are the present and a former flagship of the New York Yacht Club. At left, Commodore Vincent Astor’s Nourmahal. At the 
right is former Commodore J. P. Morgan’s Corsair, which this year made her last yacht club cruise. She was recently turned over to 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey by Mr. Morgan, and will be replaced by a new Corsair next year. 
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Miss America VIII winning the second heat of the Harmsworth Trophy Race at close to 90 miles per hour. She broke 
the speed record in competition with an average of 75.287 m.p.h. for the 30-mile heat. 


The Harmsworth Trophy Stays at Detroit 


“Miss America VIII” Breaks the Competitive Record, “Estelle IV,” British Challenger, Fails 
to “Come Through,” While “Miss Los Angeles” Also Ran 


By Herpert L. STONE 


S far as competition went, this year’s widely 
heralded race for the British International 
Trophy, better known as the Harmsworth Cup, 

was a dismal failure. But as a spectacle of two very fast 
and exceedingly reliable boats, both owned by the same 
man, running neck and neck and setting a new record for 
a competitive event, it thrilled the hundreds of thou- 
sands of spectators who lined both sides of the Detroit 
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River throughout the two hot afternoons of August 
31st and September 2nd. 

Driving his new flyer, Miss America VIII, over a 
five-nautical-mile course with two turns and a bend in it, 
Gar Wood, veteran of many international races, turned 
in the amazing speed of 75.287 miles per hour for the last 
30-mile heat, a speed never before attained in a race or 
over a course of that length. Close behind him roared 





Estelle IV, Miss M. B. Carstairs’ British challenger. She broke down in the first heat, but completed the second at an average speed 
of 64.09 miles. 
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Thunderbolt II, C. M. Hall’s flyer, won all three heats of the 214-Litre Class. 


Miss America VII, victor in last year’s race, and while 
for a time it looked as if the older boat would hold the 
new one, Gar ‘‘cut loose”’ on the last lap and dropped 
the VII so far behind as to leave no doubt that this 
latest creation of the gray-haired veteran was the fastest 
thing ever seen afloat. Her average for the last lap was 
79.467 miles, and to obtain this she was forced to do 
between 90 and 100 miles on the straightaways. That 
the VJJ was also opened up is attested by the fact that 
she averaged 78.996 for the five miles. It was a wonder- 
ful demonstration of consistent running and proves 
that as yet no one has been found with the knowledge 
and experience to beat the Detroit speed king. 

That there was a touch of the showman in the first 
heat, when ‘‘ Gar,” in the new boat, beat Brother George 
in Miss America VII by 1/100 of a second as the two 
boats crashed the line, beam to beam, so that the eye 
could not tell which was ahead, and that the two see- 
sawed in the lead for most of the two heats, did not 
detract from the performance. Instead, it served to 
show the splendid control of which these boats were 
capable and the ability of their drivers. Incidentally, 
it provided thrills, otherwise sadly lacking in the big 
event of the meet, for the tremendous crowd of specta- 
tors. 

The international event for the Harmsworth Cup was 
the high spot of an interesting and varied program 
worked out by Eddie Edenburn and an efficient race 
committee. Besides the two Miss Americas there were 
two challengers, the British Estelle IV, owned by Miss 
Marian Barbara Carstairs, of the Royal Motor Yacht 
Club, and Miss Los Angeles II, a California entry, 
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owned by James Talbot, Jr. The former is a beautiful 
boat, 35 feet of glistening black hull, well proportioned 
and with all the elements of speed. She is a big craft with 
a beam of 9 % feet, and as originally built she had three 
12-cylinder Napier Lion engines of some 900 h.p. each. 
She has two steps in her bottom, and nothing revolu- 
tionary has been attempted in her design, nor is she 
particularly light, the total weight with engines being 
close to five tons. Unfortunately, she was not tried 
out before she was shipped to America, but ran her early 
trials at Lake Muskoka, Ontario. Here it was found that 
she handled badly, especially on the turns, and one 
engine was taken out at the last minute, reducing the 
power by one-third. So she was, in effect, practically an 
untried boat when she came to the line for the first heat 
on August 31st. 

Miss Los Angeles II was ‘‘a whale of a boat”’ and great 
things were expected of her. From reports she should 
have been at least a hundred-miler. She is the largest 
hydro ever entered in this race, being 39 feet long with 
9 feet 8 inches beam. The hull was the work of Hugh 
Angleman, and for power she had two 24-cylinder 
Miller engines, said to develop about 2,400 h.p. — 
which sounded all right until one saw her perform on the 
Harmsworth Cup course. She carried a crew of three, 
but even they could not get any speed out of her. 

So all seemed set for a fine race, and the starting gun 
banged amid high expectations with all four boats run- 
ning and coming down for the line. The two Miss 
Americus jumped away with the smoke of the gun and 
took the lead, Estelle IV, with Miss Carstairs at the 
wheel being a sluggish third, and Miss Los Angeles II 


Miss Dee Wite, a most unusual large runabout seen for the first time in the Dick Locke Handicap Race. 

















The runabouts rounding the buoy at the 
upper turn in the Detroit River. 


(Below) Dr. W. E. Sanborn’s Chris-Craft, 
winner McLeod Trophy for stock run- 
abouts. 






40 seconds late. At the end of the first lap it still looked 
like a race. Gar had Miss America VIII out in front by 
9 seconds, and Estelle was only 32 seconds behind the 
VII. So the British boat had held her own, but Miss 
Los Angeles was already laboring and dragging her feet. 





Above (left) Inez R II, owned by G. 
Hopper, winner of Matthews Cruiser 
Trophy. (Right) Ray Dahlinger’s Hacker- 
craft, winner, Dick Locke Handicap 
Trophy. 
(Right) Start, Class C outboards. The 
rough water during the three days’ racing 
prevented any records being broken. 
(Below) Oh-Kay, H. G. Ferguson’s out- 
board racer of novel design. 













dropped down to a 30-mile speed, the two Wood boats 
set out to show how evenly they could run, and for the 
last four laps hardly one second separated them at any 
time. As they roared down for the finish at about a 
70-mile speed, Brother George stepped on the gas and 
For yet another lap Estelle IV lasted, but she was 56 almost stuck his bow in front of Brother Gar. But the 
seconds behind the leader. On the third lap she was seen alert judges gave the decision to Brother Gar by 1/100 
to slow down, apparently running on only one engine, of a second, if such a small fraction of time is measure- 
and she never finished the round, withdrawing from the able. 

race with ignition trouble or a broken exhaust — or As Estelle IV did not complete the course the first day 
some internal difficulty. As Miss Los Angeles had (Continued on page 114) 
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Jolie ‘Brise Again Wins Fastnet Race 


Ten Yachts Take Part in Historic Ocean Race 


By Weston Martyr 


Splendid! Marvellous! But these figures, alas, do 

not. refer to the British ocean race. While you 
Americans mustered a fleet of almost half a hundred 
boats to race to Gibson Island, we could only scrape 
together ten yachts to sail around the Fastnet. And two 
of those ten boats were French. Thus, it seems to me, the 
time has come, confound it! to put a close reef in our 
favorite boast and cease fooling ourselves that we are a 
race of natural-born sailors. 

However (and that is how one writes a sigh), those of 
us who managed to get ourselves out of our armchairs 
and go afloat had a mighty fine race. We found a good, 
hearty, westerly wind waiting for us in the Channel and 
settled ourselves down to tackle the 200-mile turn to 
windward with spirits rueful and resigned. The pro- 
fessors may tell you that it is impossible for a man to 
be rueful and resigned at one and the same time; but 
don’t you believe them. We were rueful because a 200- 
mile beat to windward is a rueful thing to contemplate. 
And it takes a sailor and not a professor to understand 
this. And we were resigned because a fresh wind at the 
start of the Fastnet Race is as inevitable as a soft south- 
easterly air and a thick fog between Sarah’s Ledge and 
Montauk when you are trying to get to Bermuda — or 
Gibson Island. We were a variegated sort of a fleet, as the 
following list of starters will show: 


Thames 

Tons Owner 
48 Baron de Neufville 
46 Col. G. L. Chambers 
.. R.N. College 
33 Mr. H. Newglass 
44 Mr. R. Somerset 
20 R. E. Yacht Club 
.. Mr. Baldenwick 
25 Lt. Luard 
34 Cmd. H. F. Nash, 

R.N. 

34 Mr. Ingo Simon 


Pi sstenaiar E starters in this year’s Ocean Race! 


Allow- 
ance 
Scratch 
0:30:45 

3:45:30 
5:38:15 
9:54:30 
10:35:30 
13:09:15 
15:22:30 
16:54:45 


17:15:15 


Yacht 
Guerveur 


Rig 


Amaryllis.... 
Grey Fox.... 
Jolie Brise... 


Bermuda Sch. 
Bermuda Cutter 
Cutter 


Maittenes II. 
Cariad 


Saladin Cutter 


Guerveur is a big, healthy yawl, built on the lines of a 
La Rochelle pilot boat. I sailed aboard Saladin, the 
limit boat, and as we cruised about waiting for the 
starting gun, we formed the opinion that Guerveur, the 
scratch boat, would have more than she could do to 
allow us 17 hours. She had a large glass deckhouse, a 
roller reefing outfit on her main, a very charming lady 
in her cockpit and the French ensign flying from her 
gaff end. 

Neptune was the boat we Saladins were most afraid 
of —a long, lean, double-ended Norwegian with a 
tremendous sail spread, and the appearance of being 
very able and fast. Her captain looked like a Viking 
chief, she had a crew of naval officers, and we judged 
she would prove far too good for our old boat in most 
kinds of weather. Amaryllis, Muhlhauser’s famous old 
yawl, seemed a trifle sluggish in the moderate breeze 
prevailing before the start. She has proved herself 
to be an ocean cruiser; but she needs a deal more sail 
before she can be called an ocean racer, and we felt we 
certainly could beat her boat for boat, unless a gale of 
wind began to blow. Grey Fox is a long, narrow, old- 
fashioned ketch; the kind of vessel which might be ex- 
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Jolie Brise, with a suit of tanned sails, won this year’s Fastnet 
Race rather easily. 


pected to sail well to windward in a hard wind, but 
probably not very fast under other conditions of weather. 
As she had to allow us over eleven hours we felt fairly 
comfortable about her. 

The Jolie Brise, with a suit of ugly tanned sails, was 
reported to be a much improved boat since last year. 
Her iron ballast has been replaced with lead, and hollow 
spars substituted for her heavy topmast and long gaff. 
She was manned by a crew experienced in ocean racing 
and we knew we could not legitimately hope to beat her 
unless we had luck and a long spell of our own special 
brand of weather. J/ex, of course, was there, manned 
by her reckless crew of soldiers. In an ocean race you 
can never be sure about the J/ex and her crew. You may 
leave them astern and watch them carrying away sails 
and topmasts by the dozen. You kiss them good-bye, 
and next morning, as likely as not, you see J/ex’s top- 
sails sticking up out of the horizon ahead of you. Ac- 
cordingly, we in Saladin did not indulge in any prophe- 
cies about I/ex. We knew very well she was bound to be 
in the first flight, unless her crew dismasted her or sailed 
her right under. Vega we none of us had seen before, and 
we knew nothing at all about her. She looked queer; a 
knockabout schooner with a Bermudian mainsail and 
something which I can only describe as an hermaphro- 
ditic staysail rig between her fore and main. She flew 
the French flag, and we gave her up as an enigma. 

Maitenes II is Lieutenant Luard’s new ocean racer, 
built in France to the O. R. C. Rule. She is a Bermudian 
sloop with a rig so tall that we fancied she might give us 
all a beating if the mast did not fall down. We rather 
fancied that it would fall down. Cariad is a Bristol 
Channel pilot cutter very like Saladin; but we, for some 
reason quite unknown, did not fear her as an antagonist. 
Suffice it to say that that unknown reason was a good 
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With spinnakers set shortly after the start. Left to right, Jolie Brise, Guerveur, a French entry, Neptune, and Maitenes II, Lieut. 
Luard’s new cutter built to the Fastnet rule. 


reason, for the Cariad proved to be slow, got into trouble 
early in the proceedings and gave up. 

Saladin is a comfortable cruiser. If you heave her to 
in a gale and go below, you forget all about the gale. 
She is inclined to be tender and, if pressed too hard, she 
waves her windward bilge in the air and blows off to 
leeward. She is short and her maximum speed is eight 
knots; but she has the most perfect run in all the world, 
with the result that under certain conditions she sails 
extremely fast. The necessary conditions are a wind 
abaft the beam of a strength which allows her to stand 
nearly upright. It will be understood then that we 
Saladins spent a good deal of our spare time before the 
race praying for light, fair winds. 

The race started at 11.30 a.m. on Wednesday, August 
14th, off the Royal Yacht Squadron Castle, Cowes. 
The ten yachts got away well together and ran to the 
eastward with spinnakers set before a moderate N.W. 
wind. This was Saladin’s weather, and she soon proved 
it by running through the whole fleet. At No Man’s Fort 
the order was Saladin, Jolie Brise, Neptune, Mattenes, 
Ilex and Guerveur, the boats being strung out about 
fifty yards apart like beads upon a string, with the re- 
maining four yachts in.a bunch a long way astern. We 
jibed round the fort and gained a little by setting our 
spinnaker for the broad reach to Bembridge Buoy. But 
running is one thing and sailing to windward another. 
Off Bembridge we came hard on the wind and inside 
of ten minutes we had lost the lead gained in two and a 
half hours’ sailing with the wind free. Jolie Brise and 
Neptune went by us to windward, and Maitenes and Ilex 
were drawing up when our bobstay carried away with a 
‘““twang’’ that shook the whole boat. For a while after 
that I was‘not in a good position to report on the prog- 
ress of the race, because bobstays are cussed things and 
they invariably prefer to carry away in the most awk- 
ward place at the most awkward time, 7.e., at the stem in 
a steep head sea. All I can say, therefore, is that, when 
the bobstay was fixed and we had climbed out of the 
Channel on to the deck again, we could just make out 





with the naked eye nine little sails under the lee of St. 
Catherines, miles and miles to windward of us. 

Something had to be done, and I think we did it. 
It was clear that our competitors had all decided to 
beat down Channel along the windward shore. They 
were miles to windward of us — miles to the north, 
and every inshore tack they made took them more 
miles to the north. But, after all, we were not bound 
north; we were bound down Channel and it was westing 
we wanted. On the offshore tack we were making good a 
W.S.W.’ly course. We made up our minds, therefore, 
to keep on the starboard tack. We prayed that the 
wind might go round with the clock, freeing us until we 
could head west, and at the same time nullifying: all 
those miles of northing which our rivals were striving 
so hard to make. And the gods heard our prayer — and 
answered it. With the loom of Alderney’s four flashes 
on our lee bow, the wind came out of the north and 
away we went, reaching down the middle of the Channel 
at seven knots with great joy in our hearts. We pictured 
our enemies held up by the race off Portland or flat be- 
calmed under the land and our spirits were uplifted, 
and we sang. Which was a mistake, because the wind 
fell light immediately and at 5 A.M., on Thursday, we 
were flat becalmed ourselves. And what was worse, we 
remained becalmed, or nearly so until 4 p.m. And what 
was worse still, the night brought us light and baffling 
head winds, and our spirits drooped again as we imag- 
ined our competitors flying down Channel with a fresh 
land breeze. 

But all things come to an end at last, even light head 
winds, so at midnight the gods relented and sent us a 
little breeze out of the south, and we set our spinnaker 
and ran on with the comfortable feeling that under the 
conditions then prevailing we were the fastest boat in 
the fleet. At daylight on Friday the Lizard showed faint 
ahead, and as the light grew we made out four yachts 
from two to three miles in front of us. At 8 A.M. the 
Lizard was abeam; Neptune, Jolie Brise, Maitenes and 
Ilex were in plain sight and we could see nothing astern. 
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The first lap of the race was completed, and after two 
days’ racing the limit boat was well up with the leaders. 
We were well content. 

The official times at the Lizard were: Neptune, 5.30 
A.M., Friday; Jolie Brise, 6 A.M.; Mattenes, 7 A.M.; Ilex, 
7.30 A.M.; Saladin, 8 A.M.; Grey Fox, 10 A.M.; Guerveur, 
10.45 a.M.; Cariad and Vega, 9.15 P.M. 

At noon on Friday, with Land’s End abeam, a fresh 
sou’westerly wind fell upon us disguised as a squall of 
rain and the big jib topsails came fluttering down on all 
the yachts in sight. As a sou’west wind is the traditional 
wind for racing yachts bound out from Land’s End to 
the Fastnet, we settled ourselves down for a long, quick, 
comfortable reach across the Irish Sea. But this year 
tradition and our comfort were soon shattered, for the 
wind freshened steadily and as steadily hauled ahead, 
until at nightfall we found ourselves plunging into a 
rising sea, close-hauled on the port tack and steering 
N.N.W. Before the darkness hid them we saw Neptune 
and Jolie Brise standing up like a couple of churches, 
eating out to windward of us and fore-reaching fast. 
Abeam, but well to windward, was J/ex, while astern, 
and apparently making heavy weather of it, Maztenes 
showed her tall stick naked above a three-reefed main. 

With the darkness the wind and sea increased and the 
old boat lay over on her side and told us as plainly as 
any boat could tell that we were pressing her too hard. 
But we did not listen to her. We thought we knew too 
much and we told her, ‘‘This is a race, and what you 
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Saladin, a Bristol Channel pilot cutter, took second prize. 


can’t carry you must drag.’’ Which was very stupid of 
us. And being stupid it was midnight before we began 
to understand what fools we were. At midnight we 
carried away our spreaders and so doused our topsail, 
shifted jibs, tied a reef in the main and repaired damages 
as best we could. The boat, of course, immediately 
responded to these attentions. She stood up and com- 
menced at last to sail to windward in place of blowing 
off to leeward like a balloon. But such was the depth of 
our stupidity that, even then, we did not see that with 
two reefs down the boat would sail all the faster. Till 
4 A.M. the Saladin bore with us, and then, as I now see, 
she made up her mind she would stand our nonsense no 
longer. At any rate, about then she gave herself a 
mighty shake, parted the first reef pendant and forced 
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Photo by Beken & Son, Cowes. 
Ilex, driven hard by the Royal Engineers, was second to finish, 
but lost to Saladin on corrected time. 


us to tie down her second reef. She then began really to 
sail for the first time that night, and I feel pretty sure 
that, if only we had not been so bold and brave, and 
had had enough sense to tie up that second reef before 
it got dark, we would have been much more comfortable 
and have found ourselves twenty miles or so further up 
to windward in the morning. That is, we ought to have 
made the Irish coast about Cork, as the Jolie Brise did; 
instead we sighted Ram Head on the lee bow at one 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon, and at 4 P.M. came about 
close under the lighthouse at the entrance to Youghal 
Harbor. 

All that afternoon and night we fetched along on the 
starboard tack in smooth water close under the land. 
The wind eased bit by bit, and we'made sail as it did so. 
Just before daylight we saw the Fastnet winking at us. 
over the bowsprit end and we commenced to tell our- 
selves that we had not done so badly after all. We com- 
menced, in fact, to tell ourselves that perhaps we had 
done better than any of our foes, when promptly the 
wind headed us and we stood out to sea, and daylight 
showed us J/lex speeding to the eastward with her spin- 
naker bellying out before our dead head wind. 

The dead head wind, of course, grew lighter, the Ilex 
fled and vanished into the east, and it was high noon 
before a gentleman with a megaphone, high up in the 
lighthouse above us, announced, ‘‘ You're third. Jolie 
Brise passed at 9 P.M. last night and J/ex at 6.40 this 
morning.’’ We thanked him for his news, and for a 
while he was silent as he watched us jibe round his 
great, isolated rock and set our spinnaker. Then said 
that lonely man, ‘‘It’s lucky ye are to be on top of the 
water.” 

‘““Why so?”’ said we. 

And “By damn,” replied that Irish lighthouseman, 
“Why! It blew that hard yesterday it nearly sunk 
us!’’ And the Saladins went on their way rejoicing. 

At 2 P.M. we sighted Grey Fox and Maitenes hull down 
to the northeast, with the prospect of a good five-hour 
beat to windward still before them. The Jolig Brise was 
gone, we knew, beyond recall, but we felt we had a very 
good chance of saving our time on the J/ex if the wind 
would only remain light and fair. We said so — and the 
gaff jaws immediately fell to the deck in several small 
pieces. We lashed the gaff in place as best we could and 
told ourselves that as long as the wind remained fair we: 

(Continued on page 112) 














ON THE STARTING LINE 


From an etching by 
Yngve Edward Soderberg. 


(Courtesy Harlow, McDonald & Co., 
New York) 


ON THE FISHING BANKS 
From an etching by 
C. J. A. Wilson. 
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(Courtesy Charles E. Goodspeed & Co., Boston) 
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The 30 Square Metre Oriole, with Miss Elizabeth Hovey at the tiller, winning the last race for the Hoover Cup 
at Marblehead by 25 seconds from Gluckauf V. Kickerle was third. Miss Hovey is the first woman skipper to 
sail an international yacht race in this country. 


The Foreign Invasion of Marblehead 


The Swedish 30 Square Metre Class “‘Bacchant”’ Proves a Sensation. German Team Wins Hoover Cup 
‘By Witiiam U. Swan 


HE international series at Marblehead in August It is a trifle too early to fathom Marblehead’s reaction 

in the 30 square-metre Scharenkreuzer Class to the recent match, but it is highly probable that sev- 

knockabouts between Sweden, Germany and the _ eral new boats will be built this winter and that a return 
United States may be re- contest will be sailed at Kiel, 
corded as a success from all possibly during ‘‘ The Week,” 
three angles. The Scandina- in June. It is definitely 
vians won what might be stated, however, that Com- 
called the championship and modore Charles A. Welch, of 
took all the cups in sight; the the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
Germans carried off the under whose auspices the 
bronze group sponsored by races were sailed, will visit 
President Hoover in a team the Baltic next summer with 
match with local boats, three his brother, E. Sohier Welch, 
on a side; while the American where he will sail the cham- 
yachtsmen furnished several pion Bacchant which he pur- 
interesting episodes .and chased just before her last 
showed the best team tactics. race. 
Besides, the Americans The inspiration for the 
learned a lot about new sails, latest foreign yachting visit 
such as Genoa jibs, up to this by Baltic boats came last 
time not very popular at year when Hans Stinness of 
Marblehead, high cut main- the Kaiserlicher Yacht Club, 
sails, and an enveloping spin- brought his Gluckauf IV to 
naker which the Swedes pro- Marblehead. He not only 
duced. No such piece of succeeded in selling the boat, 
canvas had ever been spread but the idea of an inter- 
in staid Marblehead, and national contest the next 
while it may be barred under year, as well. Four boats were 
a strict interpretation of the built here last winter. A fea- 


rul o. 2 Photo by W. B. Jackson . 
, es, it is sure to be shaken Decchant, thothaiidh yedit Wid ciestdd aaemiaten th ture of the trial races was the 
out by some adventurous — Warblehead, where she won six races out of six starts and advent of Miss Elizabeth 


yachtsman at some time. showed the Massachusetts sailors something new in sails. Hovey as the first woman 











Yankee, Charles A: Welch’s American-designed 30 Square 
Metre. 


skipper selected to sail in an international race. The 
three yachts selected were Miss Hovey’s Oriole, de- 
signed by L. Francis Herreshoff; Commodore Welch’s 
Yankee, produced by George Owen; and E. Arthur 
Shuman, Jr.’s Tipler III, a creation of Gordon Munroe, 
his first in the racing classes. 

In response to the invitation of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club the Germans sent over three yachts, Leo Ross’ 
Kickerle, Johannes Theede’s Hathi and Hans Stinness’ 
Gluckauf V. While Sweden endeavored to ship a trio, 
only one came over, Eric Lundberg’s Bacchant, which 


The victorious Swedish crew: Sven Rinman, Capt. Eric Lundberg, 
Carl Plym, in the Bacchant. 


furnished the sensation of the series. So decisive were 
her six victories, three of them over the 7ipler III and 
the Kickerle, and the others over all the German and 
American boats at Marblehead, that steps have been 
taken to legislate against her tall rig, which, it was be- 
lieved, was the principal contributing factor to her 
success. Her high cut mainsail and her short boom cer- 
tainly seemed to catch most of the Marblehead zephyrs, 
while her big spinnaker gathered in about every whiff in 
a slide down the wind. 

Whether it was due to this top-lofty rig or to Com- 
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Tipler III, E. A. Shuman, Jr., was one of the best of the American 
team. 


modore Lundberg’s well known ability as a skipper, it 
nevertheless developed soon after the arrival of the for- 
eigners, that the Bacchant would be barred from the 
Hoover Cup races. It was explained, however, that the 
German-American match would be an elimination 
event and that the Bacchant would meet the best boats 
of the two countries for the Town of Marblehead Bowl 
and the Corinthian Yacht Club Cup. In addition, a free- 
for-all event was arranged for cups offered by Chandler 
Hovey and Gardner B. Williams. ° 

In the eleven races, sailed in as many days, Marble- 
head more than fulfilled her reputation as a light weather 
port. Only once, and then for not more than five min- 
utes, did any of the yachts have their lee rails awash, 
while the wind averaged less than four miles. In six races 
the yachts drifted across the finish line. The first, fourth 
and fifth races in the Hoover Cup series were by far the 
most interesting, for when the Bacchant entered the 
aquatic arena every contest soon developed into a 
procession. (Continued on page 98) 


Kickerle, one of the German team, and high point winner for the 
President’s Cup. 
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A tough job with a small crew. Extra gaskets on the main course when it went adrift. 


Belfast to Adelaide in Britain’s Last Windjammer 


Part II — Through the Trades of the North and South Atlantic, and “Running the 
Easting “Down in Forty South 


By A. J. 


FTER two weeks of banging about in the Bay of 
Biscay with head winds, gales and a heavy sea, 
it was a relief at last to get a fair wind on 

October 27th and to roar along on our course southward 
at 13 knots. Everyone was feeling happy again, and we 
were all looking forward to picking up the Trades in a 
few days if the wind held. My log for October 28th reads: 

Oct. 28th. Lat. 41-58 N. Long. 12-6 W. Dist. 247 miles. 

What a joy to have peace again, and a good night’s 
sleep. Since about nine last night when more sail was 
set, we have been bowling along with a fair wind at last. 
Most of the night it was still blowing fairly hard and at 
times we were doing 10 to 12 knots. 

This morning nearly all sail is set and we are doing 
well. The course S.W., good breeze and a biggish sea. 

Last night Willy, the cabin boy, discovered that the 
store room had been broken into and a lot of stores 
stolen. The Captain put it down to those D— B— 
blankety-blank thieves and pirates of stowaways, and 
was particularly wild about it, as they not only smashed 
in the door, but completely did away with it. From 
whispers which have reached me, I think the stowaways 
were innocent and the culprits were the young devils 
of the half deck. 

Having knocked about this blooming bay for the 
last two weeks (between 44 N., and 50 N.) we are at 
last well on our way out of it, having made a splendid 
‘un of 247 miles since noon yesterday, which brings us 
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down below Finisterre. Hope to goodness our luck has 
turned at last, and that we shall now be able to get 
along south. 

For the next three days, with the wind holding steady 
and strong, we averaged some 220 miles per day. On 
the 31st we were close in on the Island of Madeira, and 
at 8 a.M. had the land abeam to. port, some four milés 
distant, but the outline of the high headland was 
hidden in heavy rain squalls. We had the island in sight 
until afternoon, when we slowly drew away from it in a 
breeze that was gradually lightening, until at 6 P.M. 
we were almost becalmed. 

Nov. 2nd. Four weeks at sea. Lat. 27-31’ N. Long. 
18-22’ 19” W. Dist. 165 miles. 

A fine morning; just passing the Canaries. Passed 
the Island of Palma before daylight and are now abreast 
of the Island of Ferro, or Hiero, the southernmost of the 
islands. Of the peak we can see nothing as there are too 
many clouds. 

6 p.M. It has been a glorious day, beautifully fine and 
really warm with a light breeze, supposed to be the 
beginning of the N.E. Trades. Most of the ship’s com- 
pany, including the captain, have now joined the shingle 
brigade and have their heads close cropped. or shaved. 
The Old Man is the latest addition and looks a scream. 

Had two long spells at the wheel, one to relieve an in- 
jured man, and the second when all hands were needed 
for’ard bending a new foresail. 








Photo by the Author 
Light winds and fair weather. 


Nov. 4th. Lat. 22-19 N. Long. 20-16 W. Dist. 187 
miles. 

We really are in the Trades at last, with regiments of 
fluffy white clouds overhead and shoals of flying fish 
flitting over the waves like streaks of silver in the sun. 

We crossed the Tropic of Cancer early this morning, 
and now feel that we really are in the tropics and be- 
ginning to get somewhere. 

Nov. 8th. Very light breeze last night and a lot of 
sheet lightning to the S.E. This morning cloudy; and 
it looks as if we were losing the N.E. Trades. We have 
had a fast run through them and in the last four days 
have made 898 miles, between latitudes 22° and 8° N. 

12 (noon). Still carrying light breeze, but looking 
very cloudy ahead. We are now about 8° N., and the 
Atlantic Pilot gives 7° as the limit of N.E. Trades this 
time of year; we then have to get across 4 degrees before 
meeting the S.E. Trades. 

How our friend Y (the passenger) exists is a marvel. 
He is still wearing his thick fisherman’s jersey, thick 
trousers, heavy wool socks and all the rest of it. He 
hardly leaves his cabin, and the door tight shut to boot. 
The rest of us are finding it difficult to breathe below, 
even in the scantiest attire. This morning I did at last 
prevail upon him to doff the jersey and put on a thinner 
shirt, but as to persuading him that fresh air is what he 
needs, I have not been successful. 

4 p.M. We are now between 6° and 7° N. The rain 
has come, but the wind is stil! holding. It is now cooler, 
and I hope to have a bit more comfortable night. 

Just before dark we had a torrential downpour and 
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nearly everybody was skylarking on deck in a state of 
nature, having a fine bath and heaving buckets of water 
at each other until the Old Man bellowed out curses at 
them for wasting the water, and ordering them to 
collect it in the barrels and tanks. 

Nov. 9th. Five weeks at sea. Lat. 6-14 N. Long. 22-16 
W. Dist. 90 miles. 

We have definitely lost the N.E. Trade, and are now 
in the Doldrums. Very heavy rain during the night, 
little or no wind, but cooler. 

This morning, 8 A.M., we are having a torrential down- 
pour; flat calm, slight oily swell. 

At 10 a.m. a light breeze from S.W. and we went 
about on starboard tack. Most of the morning there was 
rain off and on; the rest of the day fine, cloudy and light 
variable airs. 

7 p.M. Fine, starlight, faint air; heading about S.E. 

Nov. 11th. Lat. 5-30 N. Long. 21-36 W. 

Though it was hot last night, I got a fairly good sleep. 
We have been practically becalmed for the past two 
days, hauling the heavy yards around to catch every 
zephyr, but to little purpose. 

At 4 4.M. I was agreeably surprised by Willy bringing 
in a cup of coffee to me. He is a good lad and, considering 
he is only just out of school, does wonderfully well, 
as the position of cabin boy on a ship of this size is 
not light work. It looks as if we were likely to have 
serious trouble with Y, our passenger. Last night while 
I was chatting in the 2nd’s cabin I heard him rush out 
of the saloon shouting ‘“‘ By G— I’ll kill him!’’ (him be- 
ing one of the men forward) and on deck the Captain 
and mate had an unpleasant time with him; had to 
forbid him to go for’ard at all and practically had him 
under arrest until midnight. There is no doubt about it, 
the poor chap ts off his head, and gets these fits of ab- 
solutely maniacal temper, cursing the ship and every- 
body in her. Had anyone known his real condition he 
would never have been allowed to come to sea. 

One can only hope that means will be found to keep 
him in order; but it is very disagreeable, and is causing 
the officers a lot of extra anxiety. 

Last night we had a very light air, and this morning 
ever since I came on deck (4 A.M.) we have been slipping 
along on a sou’westerly course. Today is again very 
hot, but a nice cool air can be had on the poop by sitting 
in the down draft from the spanker. 

It looks as if we have been wonderfully lucky in 
picking up the S.E. Trades already (11.15 a.m.). At 
least there is no doubt about a nice light S.E. breeze, 
and the clouds certainly denote the typical Trade Wind 
sky. During the afternoon it was almost flat calm, but 
about five we got a little breeze again and have been 
moving slowly along. 

The Old Man really is an awfully good sort and tries 
his best to make things comfortable for us. Yesterday 
he called me into his cabin and made me a present of a 
bottle of lime juice cordial for the hot weather. In fact, 
all four of the officers are ‘‘real good sorts”’ and ready 
to do anything. 

Nov. 12th. Lat. 4-55 N. Long. 22-09 W. Dist. 46% 
miles. 

I was rather optimistic yesterday regarding the 
Trades, for we have been becalmed all night, and rain 
part of the time. This morning, at 7 A.M., a slight air is 
coming astern and the cro’jik is being squared as I write. 

The weather is hot, and very heavy; frequent rain 
squalls which prevent one from staying long on deck. 
However, there has been a slight breeze and we are 
crawling slowly along most of the time. 

All the afternoon it has been raining very heavily, 
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and we have now filled up one of our water tanks. 
Since about 3 p.m. there has been quite a good breeze 
and we are walking along southward in good style. 
The rain has very noticeably cooled the air and tonight 
the cabin is fine and cool. 

Nov. 14th. Lat. 2-21 N. Long. 25-11 W. Dist 156% 
miles. 

We met the S.E. Trade at last in Lat. 3-48 N., Long. 
23 W., and have been slipping along at five to six knots 
since then. The breeze is moderate to light, but unsteady 
in direction and we are moving along on a course about 
S.S.W. The Old Man is worrying because we are being 
carried too far to the westward. 

At 6 A.M. we passed a white-painted full-rigged ship 
away to starboard, but too far off to make out her 
nationality. 

The ship has overhauled us (11.30 Aa.M.), and proves 
to be the German training ship Grossherzogin Elizabeth, 
bound to Bahia, Brazil. She is now only a mile to lee- 
ward of us and looks very smart and beautifully kept. 
It makes one ashamed of our ship’s neglected and dilapi- 
dated appearance — rusty, almost paintless sides, old, 
torn and patched canvas, and everything slovenly. 
Our signalling, too, was anything but smart as no one 
seemed to know what to put up, and when they finally 
did decide it was done in the usual slow and casual way. 
At 2 p.m. the Grossherzogin Elizabeth was so close abeam 
that I was able to get a couple of (I hope) good photos of 
her, one “‘still’’ and one movie. 

At dusk the Elizabeth is away ahead, almost hull down. 
With better steering on this ship I do not think that 
she would have got away so far. Like everything else, 
the stéering is just anyhow, no interest whatever being 
— by our gang of loafers for’ard to get the best out 
of her. 

Nov. 15th. At 6 A.M. our friend of yesterday was hull 
down to windward of us, on our port quarter. At noon 
today we are just 21 minutes N. of the line, and are 
just 41 days out. 

We crossed the line at 4 P.M. today. 

With the moderate trade wind the temperature has 
been much cooler, though of course in the sun it was 
uncomfortably warm. 

The Saturday following the day on which we crossed 
the line, Father Neptune visited the ship. It was a 
glorious day, and a very jolly one for all hands. 

At 1.30 the cracked ship’s bell sent its best tones 
echoing over the ship, and then a loud and raucous 
voice was heard hailing the ship, demanding to know 
whence she came, where bound, who was master, and 
if she carried any hands as yet unknown to H. M. 
Neptune. Having been satisfactorily answered from the 
poop, Father Neptune, accompanied by his bride and 
all his court, then proceeded aft to his throne on the 
after hatch, where he held court, hearing all the com- 
plaints against the latest entrants to his domain, and 
condemning them all to be dosed, lathered and shaved, 
then dumped into the briny. 

There were about twelve new intruders, and amidst 
much shouting and merriment they were all hauled 
before His Majesty, and underwent their initiation. 

After all had been satisfactorily dealt with, and been 
well ducked, the doctor, barber and scribe were seized, 
but Neptune, doffing his crown and trident, escaped, 
and, followed by his bride with her (or rather his) 
skirts hauled up in both hands, incontinently fled along 
the deck. 

After all this, the rest of the afternoon was passed 
With a very good sports program which included 
foot races on the main deck, boxing, rope climbing, 














Running the Easting down in a heavy westerly gale. 


sack races, an all-hands race and a tug of war. Father 
Neptune presided. From 6 to 8 P.M. a concert was held 
on the after deck for all hands. 

Judging from the noise and shouts, the events must 
have been very exciting, and well contested, but I saw 
very little of it all as I had the wheel nearly all the after- 
noon. 

The concert was quite good. It was one of those grip- 
ping scenes on shipboard which one never forgets, and 
one utterly impossible on a modern, hurrying steamer 
with its noise and smoke, its smell of steam and grease, 
and above all, its crew of mechanics, coal heavers, and 
dock laborers. Four bells had just rung out, and in the 
deep shadow of the main deck under the boat skids was 
the whole ship’s company, invisible save for the glow 
of cigarettes, and an occasional gleam of light on a 
white shirt or vest. Above, towered the great masts and 
sails, a ghostly pile against the crescent moon which 
played wild pranks of light and shade on deck as she 
hid behind the main to’gallant, or peeped slyly be- 
neath its curving foot. All about was the mystic silence 
of the tropic night, broken only by the swish of sea, or 
the creaking of some unseen block or gear. The soft 
tinkling notes of a mandolin rose from out the darkness 
in a sweet haunting melody which, as it grew, was taken 
up, softly at first, then louder and louder, by the voices 
of unseen singers, until the heart-stirring refrain went 
echoing up amongst the swelling sails only to die away 
again, leaving a hush of even deeper silence. 
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Forgotten cigs are relit, low murmurs rise, a jest 
or two goes round; then someone gives another song, 
perhaps a melody of home, or else some well known 
chorus in which all join with right good-will. And so it 
goes, both sad and gay, until eight bells rings out, and 
Old Lang Syne floats out upon the night. Three hearty 
cheers for the Gentlemen on the Poop; a word or two of 
thanks and praise from the Captain, and once more the 
great ship is wrapped 
in silence, forging her 
proud way o’er the 
moonlit sea. 

For a week after 
crossing the Line we 
sailed through the 
belt of the Southeast 
Trades. They were 
never very strong. 

Our poorest day’s 
run was 126 miles 
and our best 239. 
In the seven days we 
made 1,328 miles; 
which was a good 
average. We lost the 
Trade in Lat. 18 S., 
but the wind then 
freshened and on the 
two following days 
we made 194 and 
199 miles. The 
weather was fine and 
the week uneventful. 


Nov. 27th. Lat. 32- 
58 S. Long. 26-28 W. 
Dist. 183 miles. 

Fine weather, 
moderate breeze 
N.N.E.; rolling along 
S.E. by S. 

9 p.M. During the 
afternoon the wind 
drew around more 
northerly and at 
eight bells we 
squared away, and 
are now running be- 
fore it, the first alteration to the yards for somany days 
that it seems quite strange. 

Nov. 28th. Lat. 34-3 S. Long. 23-24 W. Dist. 167 miles. 

Last night was an unpleasant change from our long 
spell of fine weather. During the latter part of the middle 
watch we had very heavy rain, and shifting winds. This 
morning there is a very great change in the weather, it 
being cold and wet with a fresh southerly wind. It is a 
case of jumping into thick clothes again. 

Weeks ago my deadlight was badly cracked by some 
idiot dropping the heavy clew of the spanker on it, and 
now that the wet weather has come the beastly thing 
is leaking right on to my table. Of course it would 
happen to my cabin; just as the cat chooses mine in 
preference to any of the others for messing up the settee. 

10 A.M. Fresh breeze S. by W.; stowed upper and lower 
to’gallants, and crojik. 

7.30 p.M. Less wind, wore round on port tack at 6 P.M. 
This evening had quite a social gathering in my cabin, 
first the 2nd and 3rd mates, and afterwards I was 
honored by quite a long visit from the captain. 

Nov. 29th. During the night it freshened up, and at 


We struck the Southeast Trades on the Line and sailed through them in a week. 
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six bells in the middle watch sail was shortened to fore 
and main upper and lower tops’ls, mizzen lower, fore and 
jigger .stays'ls. 

8 a.M. Strong wind, and rough sea, and much colder. 

Two albatross have been following us since yesterday, 
and this morning there are also some petrels and cape 
pigeons. 

All day we have had strong S. wind and big sea, and 
have been driving to 
the westward, off our 
course. The sunset 
looked very wild and 
stormy. 

From the time we 
ran out of the S.E. 
Trades until we 
reached latitude 40 
South we had varia- 
ble weather, the days 
being uneventful. As 
we made _ southing 
we began to look 
for the strong wester- 
lies, which, however, 
we did not meet until 
we were well south of 
the latitude of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 
and well to the west- 
ward of it. On De- 
cember 5th, two 
months after leaving 
Belfast, we turned 
eastward, and my log 
of that day reads: 

Lat. 41-18 S. Long. 
19-11 W. Dist. 249 
miles. 

7.50 a.M. Cloudy 
but fine morning, 
strong S. by W. wind; 
rather cold, rough 
beam sea. We are 
now started on our 
‘*Easting Down,” 
heading S.E. by E. 
and rolling along un- 
der all sail. The log 
was put over at 7 A.M. and shows that we are doing a 
good 12 knots. 

11 A.M. Having some real sailing, with a strong 
southerly wind and rough beam sea; we are roaring 
along under every stitch of canvas and logging a good 
13, with 


“Oh, for the rush and rip of a clipper ship 
As she’s running her Easting Down!” 


Dec. 6th. Lat. 41-16 S. Long. 15-21 W. Dist. 174 miles. 

The wind dropped during the night, but there re- 
mained a big sea, and we have been rolling heavily and 
chafing the sails and gear badly. This morning it is 
cloudy, light breeze, heavy sea; but warmer. In the 
afternoon a better breeze. Slipping along, and not rolling 
quite so much. 

6 p.M. Stowed cro’jik, fore and mizzen to’gallants 
and squared away before a fresh N.N.W. breeze. 

8 p.M. Have just had a nice surprise. While I was 
reading in my cabin, I had a shout from the Captain 
and found him in the pantry mixing hot cocoa, and 

(Continued on page 96) 














Bar Harbor Yacht Club Juniors Win Contest 


for Sears Cup 


Forty Clubs Represented in Ninth Junior Championship Event 
By Wiiu1amM U. Swan 


William B. Cudahy and his crew of the Bar Harbor 

Yacht Club, made up of his brother Michael and 
Townsend Rumson, captured the ninth Junior Cham- 
pionship at Marblehead, Raymond Hunt, a former title 
holder, was justifying the establishment of this event 
for youthful yachtsmen by winning, as a senior on Long 
Island Sound, the honor of defending the Seawanhaka 
Cup against the Scotch cutter Caryl. Both these yachts- 
men have won the Sears Cup twice, but Cudahy is 
slightly ahead in the standing, for he captured it two 
years in succession, having headed the successful 
Beverly Yacht Club crew last year. Hunt, after taking 
the cup in 1923, was defeated in 1924, but came back 
strong the third year for his second victory. 

As indicative of the broadening interest in the Junior 
Championship it is also interesting to note that while 
40 clubs were represented in the five sectional title 
events between New York and Mt. Desert, nearly all 
these organizations, because of the number of aspirants, 
were compelled to hold elimination races in order to 
select the three best qualified to carry the club colors. 
It is safe to say, therefore, that over 300 boys and girls 
between 15 and 18 years of age sailed for the title which 
was ultimately won by the three boys from the eastern- 
most club. 

As usual the regatta committee of the Eastern Yacht 
Club in charge of the Sears Cup invited the Long Island 
Association to send two crews, which made six that 
qualified for the finals. These took place August 26th-— 
29th, at Marblehead, and were sailed in the new Mar- 
blehead-Beverly 17-foot knockabouts. 

A slight change was made in running off the finals, for, 
instead of a series of two crew matches, all hands were 
given six boats and sailed joint races for points. Owing 
to light weather and a few minor incidents it required 
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The Bar Harbor Yacht Club crew, winner of Sears Cup. (Left to 
right) Michael Cudahy, Townsend Rumson, William B. Cudahy, 
skipper. 





four days to run off the eight races. At the end of the 
first two races Bar Harbor and Annisquam were. tied 
for first place, Pequot and Cotuit were struggling for 
third position, while Larchmont and Hingham were 
trailing. The leaders forged farther ahead the second 
day, and on the morning of the third they clinched their 
right to sail in the finals, without a sixth race, the point 
score being as follows: Bar Harbor, 26; Annisquam, 25; 
Pequot, 15: Cotuit Mosquito, 14; Larchmont, 12; 
Hingham, 7. 

After the captains of the two crews had agreed on the 
boats they wished to sail in the final match, which, as 
usual, was the best two out of three races, with boats 
changed after each, Annisquam took the Noname and 
Bar Harbor the Kuma. 

The first race was sailed in a moderate breeze and a 
considerable slop, the course being three miles to wind- 
ward and return. Annisquam won the starting honors 
and, although Cudahy struggled gamely to get out from 
under, young Gleason kept the upper hand and rounded 
the mark with 44 good seconds stowed away for the run 
home. Bar Harbor was too far astern even to threaten a 
blanket, and lost another minute in a fruitless wind- 
hunting expedition. Annisquam won by a minute and 44 
seconds. 

The second race was sailed on the morning of August 
29th. Bar Harbor, in the Noname, after taking the start, 
had no difficulty in increasing the lead on each of the 
legs on the triangular course, being a minute and 33 
seconds ahead after the beat to the first mark, gaining 
another minute on the reach and 33 seconds on the run 
to the finish. The race was sailed in a light air, and Bar 
Harbor’s win was by 3 minutes and 13 seconds. 

The two crews were given the choice of taking other 
boats, but both agreed on the two which had been used, 
(Continued on page 106) 


Crew of Annisquam Yacht Club, runner-up in junior champion- 
ship. (Left to right) Horace B. Bent, John Frick, and Francis 


Gleason, skipper. 
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-Acania —A New American Diesel of Moderate Size 
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Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


In Acania, owned by Arthur E. Wheeler, of New York, and built by Pusey & Jones Corporation from designs by John H. Wells, we have 

a moderate-sized cruiser of distinctly American type. With a straight stem and easy, unbroken sheer, she is pleasing to the eye, while her 

interior arrangement is all one could desire. Above is seen the large deckhouse saloon, or living room, while at the bottom are the smoking 
and dining rcoms. Power is furnished by two 6-cylinder Winton Diesels. 
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The Cruise of the -Alzce 


Part II— A Discussion of Navigating Equip- 
ment, Rigging, and Sails for an Offshore 
Cruise in a Small Y acht 


By Henry Howarp 


what was then frequently called ‘‘The New Navi- 

gation.”” The methods all consisted of improved 
procedure for determining a “ position line’’ upon which 
the ship is located and gave a much truer interpretation 
of the observation than old methods of calculating the 
longitude and locating the ship’s position on that merid- 
ian of longitude by the dead reckoning latitude from 
the nearest noon observation. 

Perhaps the simplest conception of a position line is 
to think of the latitude calculated from the altitude of the 
sun taken at noon. This calculation indicates the partic- 
war parallel of latitude on which the ship is located, 
and this parallel of latitude is the position line of the ship 
at that time. It will be noticed that in this noon observa- 
tion the position line runs east and west, while the bear- 
ing of the sun is south. The position line, in a similar 
way, is always at right angles, or 90° from the true 
bearing of the observed body, sun or star, at the mo- 
ment of observation and, generally, the calculation 
simply gives the true bearing or azimuth of the sun and 
the altitude of the body observed for an assumed posi- 
tion, which by some methods is the dead reckoning 
position and in others is near the D.R. position, but 
is chosen to eliminate fractions or parts of degrees so as 
to simplify the table and calculation. Of course, the 
Marc St. Hilaire method was, and still is, used a great 
deal, but it requires the use of a good many logarithms, 
thereby not only taking more time but increasing the 
chance of making errors. 

One of the first “‘New Navigation’’ methods was 
Aquino’s, about 1910. This is still one of the best 
methods — it requires no logarithms and as later im- 
proved by Lieut. Aquino requires no interpolations in 
the tables. However, the description and directions given 
in Aquino’s book were so condensed that I found it neces- 
sary to rewrite the description of how to use his tables 
before I was able to use the method successfully. I pre- 
pared a printed form and supplementary description 
which I think may still be available if anyone is interested 
in this method. The Aquino method is suitable for all 
cases and has the advantage that, if after a long spell 
of bad weather your D.R. Latitude is very doubtful, 
you may take the sun or stars’ true bearing by compass 
at the moment of observation and substitute this for the 
Latitude when entering the table. Speaking of Aquino 
reminds me of a very simple but valuable statement 
made in his book which I have not noticed elsewhere — 
that if only one observation can be taken because of 
bad weather or other cause, the most probable position 
of the ship will be at the intersection of the position 
line — found from this one observation with a perpendic- 
ular dropped from the D.R. position at the moment of 
the observation. 

A comparatively recent advance was made by the 
United States Hydrographic Office in H.O. 203 and 204 
which carried out the monumental work of calculating 
the simultaneous hour angle and azimuth corresponding 
to every degree of altitude for every degree of latitude 
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Alice, alongside bulkhead at the end of her West Indies cruise. 


between 60° N. and 60° S. and for every degree of decli- 
nation between 0° and 63°. The tables, although very 
bulky, are easy to use but have the disadvantage that 
they do not give accurate results and should not be used 
when the sun or other observed body is within one hour 
of its meridian passage. 

The ink was hardly dry on these books when Com- 
mander Weems, U.S.N., worked out his method which 
is based on the preliminary work of Engineer S. Ogura of 
the Japanese Navy. Weems’ book is only one-quarter 
inch thick, nine and one-half inches high and six inches 
wide and, together with the nautical almanac, contains 
all the tables and data necessary for the solution of all 
observations of the sun, moon, planets or stars. Weems’ 
method, however, has one slight objection — the Azi- 
muth of the observed body is obtained by the graphic 
method by use of ‘‘ Rust’s Modified Azimuth Diagram” 
and it is easy to make a mistake in this. To cover this 
point the United States Hydrographic Office has just 
printed another new method by Dreisenstock (H. O. 208) 
which seems to be nearly identical with Weems’ except 
that the exact azimuth of the sun or other body ob- 
served is obtained from the tables. All of these 
methods give the azimuth of the observed body; there- 
fore if another observer can take the accurate compass 
bearing of the observed body at the moment of observa- 
tion, the compass error will be determined at the same 
time. 

- The whole art of navigation has been given a great 
impetus by the development of the airplane and Weems’ 
tables were developed with this use particularly in view. 
We used his book exclusively and found it most satis- 
factory, with a substantial saving in the number of 
figures required. This brings up a point, however, which 
seems to be frequently overlooked — that is the impor- 
tance of having a regularly printed form for whatever 
method you are in the habit of using. The following is 
one which S. L. Cluett and the author devised for Weems’ 
method. We have them prepared. in block or pad form, 
and after the calculation is complete we tear, the sheet 
off and paste it in the log book. 
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I have read many discussions and comparisons of 
different methods of navigation in the Proceedings of the 
United States Naval Institute, in which the number of 
figures required are counted. The argument is that the 
system requiring the smallest number of figures is the 
best — not only because it means less labor, but because 
the chance of making clerical errors or stupid mistakes, 
as well as the time required, is in direct proportion to 
the number of figures. 

It seems to me that in any method the chance of 
making stupid mistakes is greatly decreased by use of a 
printed form and that the time saved by its use may be 
considerably greater than that due to the difference in 
the number of figures in, say, Weems’ method as com- 
pared with Aquino’s. Some 12 years ago I prepared 
printed forms for use with Aquino’s method, one for 
the sun and another for the moon, stars and planets. 
Recently S. L. Cluett kindly prepared for me a table for 
Weems’ method. I personally prefer this method to the 
Aquino because I find the tables simpler to use and the 
chances of error considerably reduced. The printed 
form for star observations by Weems’ method is re- 
produced herewith. 

These forms are particularly desirable for yachtsmen 
or anyone who is likely to go for months, or even several 
years, without taking an observation and their use will 
be found a great comfort in such cases. 

The question of star identification has always been a 
difficult one for me as my knowledge of astronomy is 
limited. Now, however, this has been taken care of very 
simply by means of Rude’s “‘ Star Finder and Identifier.”’ 
This should greatly increase the use of stars by inex- 
perienced navigators. For instance, suppose that 
shortly after sundown or before sunrise, when the hori- 
zon is Clearly visible, you see a bright star through an 
opening in the clouds. Do not bother to identify it but 
simply take its altitude and the exact time by the 
chronometer, which is then converted into local sidereal 
time. This data, with your approximate latitude and a 
rough bearing of the star, when set up on Rude’s dia- 
gram, makes the identification so positive that there can 
be no question about it. Besides this, it will show at a 
glance all of the usual navigation stars and planets 
that will be visible at twilight or dawn and will also 
give, for any hour of the night, the altitude and true 
bearing of any star or planet you may wish to find. This 
“Finder and Identifier’ is sold by the U. S. Hydro- 
graphic Office under the number H.O. 2102 for $5.00. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in small boat naviga- 
tion at sea is to get a good horizon to work from. In the 
trade wind belt which we were navigating, the rollers 
were very large, running, we estimated, from an average 
of about 15 feet to an occasional 25 feet, measured from 
trough to crest of wave, making it necessary to add one- 
half of this, or, from seven to twelve feet to the height of 
eye above sea level when calculating an observation. 
The true horizon was visible only momentarily when we 
were on the crest of a wave. As the height of my eye 
above sea level is only eight feet when standing on deck 
in smooth water, it will be seen that failure to estimate 
the height of the waves, with reasonable accuracy, 
might introduce a considerable error. I found it desir- 
able to have someone call ‘‘time’’ whenever we were on 
the crest of a wave, and I would try to catch the altitude 
at that moment and then, of course, take the average of 
three such altitudes and their respective times as pro- 
vided on the forms. I was very fortunate in having with 
me Vincent Gilpin, a competent navigator, so that we 
were able to check one another’s work by independent 
observations. Gilpin would take the time and write 
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down the altitudes for me, and then I would do the 
same for him, so that the observations would be per- 
haps ten minutes apart. Then, if our position lines did 
not check within two or three miles, we would take 
another set of observations. This kept us pretty busy, 
as for the first day or two and in this very rough water, 
we were sometimes 10 or 15 miles apart. Later on as we 
became more skilful in catching the sun from the tops 
of the waves, our observations checked very closely, 
generally within two or three miles. 

Here, again, it looks as if we were to be still further 
indebted to aviation for the perfecting of the bubble 
sextant. I have had no personal experience with the in- 
strument, but two of my friends who have used it tell 
me there is no difficulty in getting readings accurate to 
within one minute of arc. If this is true it makes a day- 
light observation in a heavy sea on a small boat almost 
as easy as on a large one. It would also make it possible 
to get an observation when the horizon is obscured by a 
fog but the sun clearly visible overhead — a condition 
very frequently encountered. Still more important, it 
makes it possible to take accurate star observations all 
night long, as no natural horizon is necessary. 

This instrument is, I believe, still in its infancy and 
further development should be very rapid with the pres- 
sure of an increasing demand from aviation for a good 
instrument. The one used by Weems was, I believe, 
developed by the U.S. Bureau of Standards and sells at 
about $400. 

The Booth bubble sextant is an English instrument 
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and I am informed that it is used by British aviators. 
It can be purchased here for $350. The French firm of 
Lorieux, Lepetit Suc., Paris, makes a bubble sextant 
which impresses me as being better than the British one 
and sells in this country for $250 and, finally, Brandis & 
Sons, of Brooklyn, New York, make a bubble attach- 
ment for an ordinary sextant which costs $125 installed. 

With the bubble sextant perfected, Lieut. Weems 
again comes along with his star altitude curves, but 
which as yet cover only from Latitude 30° N. to 50° N. 
These curves are most ingenious, easy to use, and by 
their use both latitude and longitude are obtained at 
once. It is not even necessary to know the dead reckon- 
ing position or the declination, right ascension, hour 
angle or azimuth of the stars observed. All that is needed 
is the Greenwich sidereal time and the observed alti- 
tudes of two stars of which Polaris is always one. This 
book is called Star Altitude Curves and is published by 
Rodney Stokes Co., of San Diego, California. I certainly 
advise anyone interested in navigation to get a copy. 

The question of accurate time was a particularly im- 
portant one because we were running due south toward 
a part of the world abounding in coral reefs with no 
lights or buoys to mark them. Therefore an accurate 
knowledge of our longitude was essential if we were to 
make a good landfall. There was no question of being 
able to run down our latitude, as our course was nearly 
due south. 

Of course, we carried one chronometer, which was 
likely to change its rate after transportation by steamer 
and automobile to Elizabeth City. This, however, did 
not seem to affect it. But once we forgot and let it run 
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28 hours instead of 24 hours before winding. This caused 
the rate to double immediately, but after four or five 
weeks it gradually worked back to the old rate and 
continued at that. This is enough to show the impor- 
tance of being able to get time signals. 

The question of selecting a radio was not so simple. 
We learned, however, that the usual type used in the 
North Atlantic is not satisfactory for the West Indies 
because of the large amount of static in that region. I 
am greatly indebted to Mr. Alex Hammond who planned 
for me nearly a duplicate installation of the one he put 
on Mr. Paul Hammond's Nina for the Spanish Ocean 
Race and with which they were able to get time signals 
from Arlington until they reached the Spanish coast. 
We were never out of reach of Arlington, and at Fort de 
France, Martinique, which was our farthest point, the 
signal would come in so loud you could hear it all over 
the cabin from the ear phones. 

Our set consisted of a Silver-Marshall Round the 
World Four, neatly incased in a small aluminum box. 
The aerial was a rubber covered wire, running without 
break from the receiving set in the cabin to the mizzen 
masthead where it went through an insulator and back 
to the deck. This latter end was just long enough to 
reach from the mizzen truck to the main truck and could 
be hoisted up when we needed it. It was not necessary 
when receiving time signals, but gave a vastly improved 
reception when we were listening to music from a 
broadcasting station. 

As Alice has a gaff-headed mainsail we could not have 
a permanent aerial between the main and mizzen trucks, 
but could easily hoist this up by the signal halliards 
when we needed it. From the marked improvement we 
experienced when the aerial was extended from the miz- 
zen to mainmast truck it seems fair to assume that this 
would enable us to get signals when they are no longer 
audible with the aerial simply running to the masthead. 
The question of using a rubber covered aerial as com- 
pared with using one of the shrouds is a point on which 
I should like to have more light. I was advised by several 
men who are considered experts that better results will 
be obtained with an insulated aerial than with a 
grounded one and, surely, in rough weather, when every- 
thing is wet with salt water, the shrouds, even on a 
wooden hull, must be pretty thoroughly grounded. It 
would be interesting to have the results of more ex- 
perience on this point. Of course the use of the shrouds 
as an aerial is greatly to be preferred if the results are 
approximately as good. 

From the lessons learned during a long offshore cruise, 
Weston Martyr in his book, The Perfect Ship, gives some 
most convincing arguments against the jib-headed 
mainsail for offshore work. The mere fact that others 
may have had great success with this rig is not, to my 
mind, by any means conclusive in its favor since they 
may not have encountered the severe conditions which 
Martyr describes. 

Is not the main reason for the rapid growth in popu- 
larity of the jib-headed mainsail the fact that it is faster 
to windward? This is a comparatively unimportant 

point in ocean cruising, as is proved by the fact that in 
the old sailing ship days the fastest voyages were made 
by the clipper ships, which were always square-rigged, 
and not by schooners, although the latter could sail one 
or two points closer to the wind than the same vessel 
square-rigged. The fact is that beating to windward in 
an ocean voyage is an uncommon and very unprofitable 
procedure. 

In our cruise of 1928-29, we sailed 5500 statute miles 
without encountering any head winds other than when 
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working into or out of port. This was not simply good 
luck; it was what we expected after making a careful 
study of the pilot charts and planning our cruise in 
accordance with the lessons learned therein. It appears, 
therefore, that the speed to windward is not nearly as 
important in offshore work as in coastwise cruising, and 
while, of course, desirable, may easily be offset by other 
considerations. 

A piece of rigging which is rarely used on yachts but 
which, in my opinion, has a most important bearing on 
the question of gaff versus jib-headed rig, is a vang. 
A vang, as used on the Alice, is a guy from the end of the 
gaff to a tackle on the weather quarter. It has many 
advantages. 

(a) It holds the gaff just where you want it and pre- 
vents it from lurching off to leeward in a strong wind 
and sea. 

(b) When running before the wind it makes it safe to 
slack the main sheet until the boom just clears the 
rigging, the vang being adjusted to hold the gaff just 
clear of the rigging. Many gaffs have been broken at or 
near the jaws by slacking the sheet off so far that the 
gaff would lurch against the shrouds, with the result that 
either the shrouds would part or the gaff snap off. 

(c) It makes it very easy to roll in reefs with our roller 
reefing gear even while running dead before a strong 
wind, without hauling in any sheet and without alter- 
ing the course in the slightest degree. All that is neces- 
sary is to haul in enough on the vang tackle to keep the 
gaff clear of the rigging as the sail is lowered and as the 
reef is rolled in. This puts no strain on the jaw rope. 

As we were not racing, in the strong trade winds we 
generally rolled in one or two reefs at sundown so as to 
make it safe to leave only one man on deck during the 
night watches. 

(d) It makes the sail draw better when a boat with 
started or free sheets rolls to windward, especially in a 
heavy sea and moderate wind, for the gaff is then pushed 
to leeward and this in turn lifts the boom. When the 
boat rolls back, the gaff and boom both return to their 
original position, but incidentally a lot of wind is shaken 
out of the sail and the vessel is slowed down in conse- 
quence. The use of a vang absolutely prevents the gaff 
from swinging to leeward, and this, in turn, prevents the 
boom from lifting or being lifted and the wind from being 
shaken out of the sail. With a jib-headed sail, the boom is 
lifted by the leech sagging. 

(e) Under the conditions outlined in (d), the rolling of 
the boat is reduced to a marked degree. Ariyone who 
has been shipmates with a squaresail knows how much 
this steadies a boat with the wind abeam or on the 
quarter with the yard rigidly braced. This same effect 
is produced when the gaff is held rigidly in place by a 
vang, which action is similar to that of a brace on the 
yard. It is also interesting to note that the vang was, and 
is today, always used on square-riggers on the gaff of the 
spanker and for practically the same purposes as noted 
here. 

(f) The vang obviously materially reduces chafing by 
greatly steadying the sail in rough weather. On a larger 
vessel with a heavy gaff it would undoubtedly be well to 
hold the gaff rigidly with two vangs, one to windward 
and one to leeward as is customary on the spanker of a 
square-rigged ship. However, on the Alice, I have had 
excellent results with a boom guy on the main boom and 
a single vang on the windward side of the main gaff. As 
used on the Alice, the vang consists of a 5/16-inch 
diameter galvanized steel wire rope with a thimble 
spliced in each end. It is attached to the outer end of the 
gaff by a one-half-inch diameter double manilla strap 
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and is attached to the strap by a shackle to a thimble 
seized in the bight of the strap. The lower end of the 
vang, when not in use, is led forward and is attached by 
a lanyard to one of the mast hoops within easy reach of 
the deck. When in use it is hooked into a tackle con- 
sisting of one double block and one single block with 
becket and the single block shackled into an eye bolt 
at the weather rail a little abaft the mizzenmast. Suffi- 
cient drift is given to this tackle, and the vang is made 
short enough so that the tackle will not be two blocks 
when the sail is reefed. 

E. G. Martin in his interesting book, Deep Water 
Cruising, gives some of his experiences with a vang, and 
curiously enough, while considering it a most valuable 
piece of rigging, he does not mention most of the ad- 
vantages I have just described and which are the result 
of my experience with it since 1892 on every boat I have 
owned or chartered. I was obliged to abandon the manila 
rope vang he describes as it would not stand the sudden 
jerks and strains unless it was made too heavy and 
unwieldy. 

(g) It increases the speed of the boat (I am always 
speaking of conditions with started sheets), because it 
makes it possible to hold the whole of the mainsail at 
its most effective angle. Ordinarily, in order to make the 
upper part draw properly, the boom must be sheeted in 
much flatter than would otherwise be desirable. When a 
vang is used, the gaff is hauled to the desired position 
and then the main sheet is adjusted so as to bring the 
boom into the same plane as the gaff. This enables 
carrying more sail in a breeze of wind than would be 
advantageous without the vang. 

In our experience with a strong beam or quartering 
wind, the whole sail may be made to draw perfectly 
with the sheet eased off much farther than would be 
possible without the vang. It is equivalent to a single 
reef as far as the angle of heel is concerned. Another 
point affecting speed in a heavy sea is the degree to 
which a boat is rolling. Increased rolling undoubtedly 
decreases speed. Twenty-five years ago the German 
navy experimented with the Schlick gyroscopic stabi- 
lizer on a torpedo boat running in the trough of a heavy 
sea at the mouth of the Elbe River. With the wind 
against the tide it was found that when the gyro was 
turned on the speed of the boat was increased and the 
amount of water coming on board greatly reduced. 
Without the gyro the boat rolled 15 to 20 degrees and 
with the gyro one to one and a half degrees each side of 
the perpendicular. 

An experience of mine three years ago also shows the 
effect of rolling on the speed of the Alice. I started to 
cross the Gulf Stream from Caesar’s Creek, Florida, to 
Gun Cay, Bahamas. The wind was light, about five or 
six miles per hour, and dead ahead. I estimated that 
with the three and a half-mile current, we would do 
better to run straight to windward on the motor alone. 
For one hour, with sails furled, we made only about 
three and three-fourths nautical miles by the log and 
rolled heavily, making it exceedingly uncomfortable. 
For the purpose of checking the roll I then hoisted the 
main and mizzen sails, sheeting them both as flat as 
possible. This greatly reduced the roll, but as the sails 
were shaking in the wind I feared the speed would be 
further reduced. I was much surprised to find that 
instead of slowing down, the distance run in the next 
hour had actually increased to four and three-fourths 
nautical miles. This was so unexpected and surprising 
that I immediately repeated the experiment, running 
the third hour without the sails and the fourth with the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Interclubs, with their new overlapping jibs, had some fine battles on the racing runs of the Great South Bay Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation cruise. 











A Bird’s-Eye View of Great South Bay's 


Annual Cruise 
By H. A. CaLaHANn 


thousand bumble-bees. Phonographs stridently 

competing with portable radios. Gunfire of 
arriving Commodores answered by staccato salutes 
from the yacht clubs. 

More droning. The voice of a lost soul bellowing, 
‘‘Wa-a-a-alter, come and get me in the bo-o-o-at.” 
Another voice frantically calling for Mary. More shots. 
More droning. The 1929 cruise of the Great South Bay 
Yacht Racing Association is under way. 

One sees strange sights: A mild-mannered goat, sailing 
on an Interclub. Sartorial in- 
consistencies that baffle de- 
scription. A soiled suit of 
Navy gob’s whites, topped off 
with a black derby hat. Girls 
in men’s clothing. Men in in- 
timate girls’ attire. Prodigious 
consumption of doughnuts by 
small boys. Bronzed and un- 
shaven men in dungarees danc- 
ing with sylph-like maidens in 
diaphanous evening gowns. 
Long Island natives trying to 
look like city folks. City folks 
trying to go native. Neither 
succeeding. Gentlemen all on a 
holiday. 

It was a great cruise, re- 
markable for its orderliness, 
its smoothness of operation, 
and its freedom from the 
numerous little disagreeable 
things that are bound to hap- 
pen when some two thousand 
people get together for partici- 
pation in a sport. Perhaps your 


[_) ‘tressand bums Outboards droning like a 





Edna, Norman Warren’s Class P sloop — and prob- 
ably the last big sloop Gil Smith will ever build. 





reporter missed some of the incidents, but to the best of 
his knowledge, information and belief, the hell-raising 
of the Hallowe’en variety that seems to accompany all 
cruises was conspicuously absent. No dinghies were 
stolen; no arrests made by the local police; no boats 
damaged; fewer fouls than would seem possible in five 
days of hard racing by a hundred boats. A perfectly 
functioning regatta committee, and (after the gun-firing 
maniac ran out of ammunition at Babylon), more sleep 
than was possible on any preceding cruise in history. 
The weather was particularly propitious; except for a 
slight rainfall late Thursday 
night, the sun smiled and the 
wind blew with a good, full- 
sail breeze. There was no fog. 
For the first time in many 
years, there were no mosquitos 
in any port. The jellyfish did 
not interfere with bathing, and 
there was not enough seaweed 
to hinder the Star boats. 

The cruise this year did not 
go to Point o’ Woods as it has 
the past two years, but went 
on to Westhampton instead. 
The run from Bellport to 
Westhampton was fraught with 
difficulty for some of the West 
Bay boats, as the channel 
through Narrow Bay between 
Great South Bay and Moriches 
Bay is winding, dangerous, and 
poorly marked, and the run 
was made at dead low tide. 
One power cruiser failed to go 
through the cut in the ice- 
wrecked Smith Point bridge 
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and attempted instead to sail 
through a gap in the bridge 
where the piling had been 
carried away. She ran a 
twelve-inch spile through her 
bottom and sank immedi- 
ately. This was the only 
accident reported. 

The wind, though gentle 
and benign, failed in one 
particular. It was almost a 
beatless cruise. At Babylon 
the wind hauled a little to- 
ward the end of the race and 
gave us a beat on the last 
lap and another on the pig- 
tail at the end of the tri- 
angular course. At West- 
hampton there was a good 
beat on a short leg of the 
course. But except for these 
instances it was possible to 
lay a course almost to the 
windward mark in every race, and even the poorest wind- 
ward boats could make it with a long and a short hitch. 
It is a consolation to the losers that the results might 
have been vastly different if there had been a little more 
windward work. These dolce far niente days of fair winds 
and good organization leave little to be reported in an 
article appearing six weeks after the final gun, but class 
by class the following may be listed as news: 

Cxass P. The old Alva staged a remarkable comeback. 
Her stern has been shortened and she did very well in 
new hands. The Edna, now in her second year of racing, 
seems to have had all the bugs taken out of her rig and 
covered the course in fast time. The Kid, now in the 
hands of Fred Gurney, for many years skipper of 
the Majesty, has had a fairly successful season. But the 
upset of the week was the winning of the championship 
by Commodore Everitt’s Pelican, which rarely does 
well in such light airs. 

Cass Q. There was great sport among the scows of 
the Q Class. At Sayville there was a particularly sporty 
finish with John Philip’s Stranger a heartbeat ahead of 
the Dixie and the Invader. 

CLass R. These old boats are still furnishing good 
competition. 
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When the fleet was at Bay Shore. 


IsLip ONE-DeEsiGns. These boats, as always, furnished 
spectacular starts and spectacular finishes. Despite 
their age, they form one of the best classes on the bay. 

INTERCLUBS. The new overlapping jibs have done 
much to improve the performance and the appearance 
of these very beautiful boats. Two or three of the Inter- 
clubs did not race this year but the rest of the class 
had some fine battles. 

CaTBoatTs. The ‘‘AA’s,”’ ‘‘BB’s,” and ‘‘V’s”’ fought 
their usual battles. There is some talk among the 
owners of the ‘“AA’s”’ of turning them into modern 
jib-headed sloops. They should do very well with such 
a rig, for their hulls, despite their age, are wonderfully 
fast and able. 

Stars. The Commodore Cup, presented by Bob 
Atwater for open competition among Star boats not 
only of the Great South Bay fleet but from other fleets 
as well, brought many visitors from Gravesend and 
Peconic Bays and one from the Great Lakes. It was 
very interesting to watch the performance of Tim 
Parkman’s Fleet Star, flying the gold star that signifies 
international championship, and Robinson’s famous 
Budsal ITI in their competition with the local boats. 

(Continued on page 94) 


The rapidly growing fleet of Stars on the Bay. The boats were well kept up and ably handled. 
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Start of the Lipton Cup Race, Santa Barbara Regatta, in which Six-Metre yachts were allowed for the first time. 


Southern California Race Week Proves Eventful 









Photo by W. C. Sawyer 


Power and Sailing Craft, Numbering Mere Than 200, Stage a Week of 
Fine ‘Racing at Santa ‘Barbara 


By Watpo Drake 


Spanish Days Fiesta combined with the presence 

of more than 200 power and sailing craft on the 
emerald surface of Crescent Bay to make the race week 
of August 11th the most successful, and by all odds the 
most colorful, regatta in the history of the Southern 
California Yachting Association. It served also to dedi- 
cate Santa Barbara’s new yacht harbor, behind an 
$800,000 breakwater built through the generosity of 
Major Max C. Fleischman; and opened the brand-new 
home of the Santa Barbara Yacht Club. 

Commodore Owen Churchill, youthful chief of the 
Skippers’ Club, was in the glare of the limelight all 
week. His Friendship, which 
he himself sailed, won the 
Class R championship after 
a hard lone-handed battle 
against four San Diego 
Yacht Club boats, while his 
Eight-Metre Babe, which took 
the King of Spain’s Trophy 
in the midwinter races at 
Los Angeles, was sailed to 
victory by Ted Conant against 
Stuart Haldorn’s French-built 
“Eight”? Monidah, of the St. 
Francis Yacht Club. In addi- 
tion, Babe won the California 
Yacht Club’s annual 90-mile 
windward race from San Pe- 
dro to Santa Barbara. 

There were several surprises. 
The San Diego Lipton Trophy 
for cabin sloops, treasured 
heirloom of South Coast sail- 
ors since sand-bag days, was 
captured by Arthur Rousseau, 
of the St. Francis Yacht Club, 
with his redoubtable Six-Metre 
May-Be, the cup thus going 
to San Francisco Bay for 
the first time. After six years, 


| "spa pageantry of Santa Barbara’s annual Old 





At close quarters. Owen Churchill’s Babe (left), 

winner of the Eight-Metre series and the race from 

Los Angeles to Santa Barbara, and Stuart Haldorn’s 
Monidah, St. Francis Yacht Club. 





Walton Hubbard, Star Class ace of Newport Bay, 
won the Santa Barbara Lipton Trophy for Star boats 
with his Tempe III in a race wherein Lady Luck 
rode constantly in a boat that was likewise well- 
sailed. 

May-Be, in addition to smashing precedent, won the 
Southern California Six-Metre championship for the 
second successive year, edging out Tommy Lee’s 
light weather ghost Harpoon by a single point. There 
were similar close finishes for all titles; the Plumb 
Brothers, with their gray wonder, Wesiwind, beating 
out Tempe III, 574% points to 56% for the Star Class 
cup. Al Christie’s Schock-designed staysail schooner 
Highlander went well to win 
the big cruising class cham- 
pionship, including the “‘N,”’ 
“F” and “G”’ boats; Wiman 
and Mitchell’s fast yawl Wi- 
mitch repeated in Class Q 
and Y, and among the little 
fellows of Class Q and Y, Wil- 
liam Watson's Wiletie, another 
staysail schooner, won hand- 
ily. 

The thirty yachts in the 
sailing race from San Pedro 
to Santa Barbara, which 
started at noon on the elev- 
enth, had an enjoyable cruise. 
The race is usually sailed 
against the prevailing stiff 
westerly, making the passage 
a damp one for the smaller 
boats, but this year the wind 
was very light from the south- 
west, and not until the lead- 
ers were in sight of Santa 
Barbara at noon, Sunday, did 
the west wind blow in from 
around Point Conception. Af- 
ter the four leading sloops, 
Babe, Friendship, Monidah and 
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A well-bunched start in the Star Class. Westwind, shown in the foreground, was the winner of the series. 


H. W. Rohl’s ‘‘Twelve’’ Pandora, had fought from 
Point Dume to Anacapa Passage all night long, in 
which each of them held the lead several times, Babe 
won the race at 1:57 P.M. Sunday, just two minutes 
ahead of Monidah, sailed by Charles Langlais. Ted 
Conant, at the helm of Babe, beat out Monidah by 
smart windward work on the thrash across channel from 
Anacapa Island. Owen Churchill brought in Friendship 
at 3:17 p.M. for third honors, Pandora being fourth. 
Among the cruising boats, Sylsby Spaulding’s 70-foot 
jib-headed yawl Westward was the first to finish nearly 
three hours behind Babe, followed closely by Highlander 
and Ned Kemp’s schooner A morilla. Westward’s victory 
also marked the first time in years that W. W. Pedder’s 
schooner Diablo did not beat the cruising fleet up from 
San Pedro, the Diablo coming in just before nightfall, 
under power, after she had blown out her mainsail in the 
light breeze within a few miles of the finish. Diablo’s 
performance during the week of racing was far from her 
usual standard. 
_ Light westerly breezes attended the opening series 
races on Tuesday, the 13th. Babe, heretofore rated a 
heavy-weather horse, got away with a three-minute 
victory over Monidah, while the Class R race went to 
that veteran drifter, Angela, ably sailed by Joe Jessop 
of San Diego. Friendship, which Churchill had on the 
line in good time, was thoroughly smothered by Angela 


and her three San Diego Yacht Club compatriots, 
Aloha, Maribel and Zephyr. Angela accordingly worked 
out a commanding lead to win, Maribel taking second 
honors. 

Harpoon found the soft breezes for which Nick Potter 
designed her and ran away from her Six-Metre competi- 
tors to win by nearly five minutes over the 12-mile 
course from a badly scattered field. May-Be was second, 
followed by Al Roger’s Synnove and P. H. L. Wilson’s 
Clio. Arthur Childs’ Mist IJ, a new boat among Star 
Class winners, beat out a fleet of 22 starters, but was 
disqualified for striking a marker and the race went to 
Tempe III, Westwind taking second place and Ed 
Carpentier’s Flying Cloud, third. 

The westerly was kicking up whitecaps in the channel 
when the boats came to the line on Wednesday, and 
Friendship, having stowed the Genoa jib which gave 
her much trouble on Tuesday, got off to a fine start and 
won easily, followed by Maribel, Angela, Zephyr and 
Aloha in that order. Friendship’s time for the 12 miles 
was 2:06:17. Babe again beat Monidah in the Eight- 
Metre race by nearly three minutes in the fresh breeze. 
Her time was 1:53:22. The ‘‘Sixes”’ had a grand scrap in 
their division, Arthur Rousseau winning with May-Be, 
only 15 seconds ahead of Harpoon and 22 before Syn- 
nove. Tommy Lee got Harpoon away to a good start and 

(Continued on page 102) 


Syl Spalding’s Westward leading Classes N, Clem Stose’s Teva, winner of the Al Christie’s Highlander took the champion- 


F and G over the starting line. 


last Honolulu Race. 


ship in the large cruising class. 
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Start of the first race for the Seawanhaka Cup. Gypsy on Caryl’s lee bow, where she back-winded her and soon was able to 
cross her bow. 








The Seawanhaka Cup Goes to Scotland 


By Herpert L. STONE 


HEN the Scotch Eight-Metre Caryl crossed the 
\ K ) finish line off Oyster Bay just six seconds ahead 
of the American ‘Eight,’’ Gypsy, in the fifth 
race of this year’s Seawanhaka Cup match, the closest 
series ever sailed for this time-honored trophy in the 35 
years it has been in competition, was brought to a thrill- 
ing and dramatic close. After winning the first two races 
handily, and gaining the lead in the third within sight 
of the finish line, only to lose it by a scant three seconds, 
Gypsy inspired the hope of those who had watched her 
sail that she would ‘‘come through”’ and keep the cup at 
the home of its donors for another year. But it was not 
to be. Finding her weather in the last two races, and 
sailed with great skill and judgment by her owner, W. 
Frank Robertson, Caryl finished ahead of the American 
defender by margins of 44 seconds and six seconds, and 
took the series, three races to two. So the cup goes to the 
Royal Northern Yacht Club, on the Clyde, where we 
must go to win it back, unless some other country beats 
us to it. 

The series this year was sailed in larger boats than 
heretofore used in the Seawanhaka Cup matches. 
When the Royal Northern Yacht Club challenged, it 
named the Eight-Metre Class, and the Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club agreed to the larger size, although we had 
here no American-designed eight-metre yachts except to 
a one-design class, which were not eligible, having been 
built in Germany. We had plenty of ‘‘Sixes,’”’ but our 
designers were without experience in ‘‘Eights.’’ Never- 
theless the challenge seemed to offer an opportunity to 
start a good open class, and we built seven eight-metres 
which raced together most of the summer, furnishing the 
best of sport. Two of these were from designs by Clinton 
H. Crane, two were by C. D. Mower, while Frank 
Paine, C. Sherman Hoyt and Nick Potter each con- 
tributed one. 





After a series of elimination races sailed late in August, 
Johnston de Forest’s Priscilla JJI and Frank Paine’s 
Gypsy proved the best of the fleet, and Gypsy was finally 
chosen to defend after several light weather races in 
which the breezes were just to her liking. All season long 
she had been at her best in light to moderate winds and 
was considered a light weather boat. So we were in for a 
big surprise when she proceeded to give Caryl a trim- 
ming in a fresh breeze, and the closest of competition in 
weather in which it was considered the Scotch boat was 
at her best. 

Gypsy was handled during the eliminations and in the 
international series by Raymond Hunt, a youngster of 
21, sailing his first season on the Sound. With him were 
two other youngsters, even younger, 19 and 17 years of 
age, to be exact. Hunt had done most of his sailing at 
Duxbury, Mass., and as a junior had twice won the 
Sears Cup for his club. He and his crew handled Gypsy 
in masterful style, and got out of the boat more than 
most of us thought was in her. His windward work was 
especially good, and his judgment in light sails excellent. 
His lack of experience in international match racing may 
have been a handicap, especially in the crucial third race, 
but on most occasions it was not apparent, and on the 
whole he handled his boat as well as, if not better, than 
the veteran W. F. Robertson, Caryl’s skipper. 

Only one race of the series was sailed in Gypsy’s 
weather. This was the first. The boats were sent away to 
windward in this race in a very light air, after a long 
wait for wind. Gypsy, after covering Caryl throughout 
most of the preliminary maneuvering, was to leeward at 
the start, but just enough ahead to backwind the Scotch 
boat so that some three minutes after the start she came 
about and crossed Robertson while on the port tack. 
Gypsy continued to gain throughout the windward leg. 
On the run, in a freshening breeze, Caryl closed up a 
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Gypsy on the second leg of the second race, where she out-ran 
Caryl. 


trifle, but Hunt pulled away again on the second wind- 
ward thrash, and squirm as he would Robertson could 
not work clear. On the last run Gypsy out-distanced 
Caryl to win by four minutes and 11 seconds. It was a 
decisive win, but the weather was distinctly to Gypsy’s 


liking. 

After an attempt to sail the second race in a thick fog, 
where neither boat could locate the mark after a pro- 
longed luffing match, both skippers decided the condi- 
tions did not furnish a fair test and agreed between 
themselves to call it off for the day. They were wise in 
doing so, for the next day saw a fine sou’wester of 15 to 
18 miles’ strength that offered a fine test. It looked like 
Caryl’s weather, but Hunt and Gypsy carried off the 
honors. Both boats were rail down, with the spray 
flying until the foot of both mainsail and jib were soaked. 
Hunt crossed with the gun on the starboard tack close 
to the committee boat and headed inshore and into a 
freshening breeze. For some unknown reason Robertson 
chose the other end of the line and the port tack, and the 
sight was presented of an international match race with 
the two contestants as far apart as possible at the start. 

Robertson soon realized his error and came about after 
Hunt, but he never caught him. Making the weather 
mark on two hitches Gypsy rounded with a lead of two 
minutes. The race was won right on that leg. On the 
next leg, a broad reach, Caryl tried to carry a big spin- 
naker which gave her crew plenty of trouble, and she 
dropped another six or seven seconds. On the close 
reach, Caryl’s strong point, the Scotch boat picked up 
some, but not much. Gypsy overstood a trifle on the 
second windward leg, and dropped a few seconds, and a 
few more on the last close reach when Caryl set a Genoa 
jib and Gypsy was content with working canvas. So 
Hunt tucked away the second race by one minute and 
seven seconds. 

Two up, and three to go, and Gypsy had demonstrated 
her ability in a breeze. Not so bad. But the third race 
was a heartbreaker for American partisans. It was a 
windward and leeward affair, and the wind was fresh 
nor’west, and puffy. Both boats had a reef down, though 
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The Scotch Caryl. Designed by Fife, she is a beautiful boat, at 
her best in a fresh breeze. 


as it turned out both could have carried full sail after the 
race started. Hunt got a trifle the better of the start, but 
it was nip and tuck throughout the three-mile beat to 
windward. Gypsy rounded with a four-second lead. On 
the run she pulled further ahead and at the end of the 
first round was 41 seconds to the good. On the second 
beat to windward Caryl sailed fast and drew up. Hunt 
should have covered her, according to rule, 6n every 
tack, but for some reason did not, and the Scotch boat 
turned the mark at the end of the beat nine seconds 
ahead. 

But the race was not yet won. On the run down wind 
Gypsy finally drew up abreast of Caryl and then took the 
lead by a couple of lengths or so. Caryl luffed across her 
stern and hardened her wind. Hunt never met the move 
but kept on straight for the finish, a mile or more away. 
This proved fatal, for Caryl sailed around him, and as 
they crossed, the Scotch boat’s nose was ahead and she 
got the gun by three seconds. Gypsy’s bow was at the 
other’s cockpit. 

It was a hard race to lose after it appeared to have 
been won. Hunt has been criticized for not meeting 
Caryl’s move on the run. But under the circumstances 
this seems unwarranted. Gypsy was the faster boat run- 
ning. On a reach Caryl had demonstrated her superior- 
ity. If Hunt had allowed himself to be drawn to 
windward until both boats had a reach for the mark, 
which at that time was some distance away, the Scotch 
boat might have won by an even greater margin, and the 
American skipper would have been severely criticized. 
As it was, it was only a heavier puff at the finish that 
favored Caryl and let her shove her nose across first. 

The last two races were likewise sailed in Caryl’s 
weather. The course was triangular for the fourth 
meeting and the wind was fresh easterly at starting 
time, with a lump of a sea. Caryl just loved the condi- 
tions. It was another split tack start, with Gypsy getting 
the best of it on the port tack and standing inshore for 
whatever lee Lloyd’s Neck afforded. The next two legs 
were reaches and Caryl ended the first round 47 seconds 

(Continued on page 88) 








Midsummer Series, Two International Matches, and Man- 
hasset ‘Bay Cup Races Keep Massachusetts Sailors on the Jump 


Marblehead Yachtsmen Have 


Busy Season 


By Lzonarp M. Fow te 


Photo by 
W. B. Jackson 


Questa (No. 14) and Cara Mia. The former, owned by C. H. W. Foster, won the Eastern series in Class 
Q, while the latter, sailed by H. S. Wheelock, took the Boston and Corinthian series. 


y? ARBLEHEAD, known far and wide as 

' the “yachting center of the United 
States,’ lived up to this reputation 
from July 27th until the end of Labor 
Day week: During these five weeks 
more than 90 yachting events were 
carried through on the schedules of the 
four clubs, Eastern, Corinthian, Pleon, and Boston. 
These included all forms of racing, the regular class 
championships, the Sunday racing for special trophies, 
the midweekly events, long distance racing, intersec- 
tional matches, cup matches, international team racing, 
international cup contests, midget championship, the 
national junior championship, the annual race week, 
and a single event for power boats. In the course of 
this racing more than 3100 starts were checked by the 
various race committees. Where else in this country 
can such a showing be approached? 

The first special event on this long program was the 
Snail Cup contest of the Pleon Yacht Club, sailed in the 
12-foot catboats, known as Brutal Beasts, the kinder- 
garten for the future racing skippers of Marblehead. 
Sailed on the plan that was so popular in former years 
of Class R competition for the Eastern Yacht Club 
Ladies’ Plate, where every craft meets at least once 
every other entry, the winner was the Black Cat, sailed 
by young Aldred D. Leeson, only eight years old. How 
is that for starting them young? 

This match was started the first day of the week be- 
ginning July 29th, and on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday five races were sailed in the intersectional team 
contests between the yachtsmen of Buzzards Bay and 
Marblehead in the new Paine-design 1714-foot knock- 
abouts, known as the Marblehead-Beverly Class. This 








was for a silver bowl, offered by the Eastern Yacht Club, 
to be won by the team scoring the largest total of points 
and to be awarded finally to the championship winner 
of that section of the class. For the time being the bowl 
is held at the Eastern Yacht Club, as the Marblehead 
team won by a score of 272% points to Buzzard Bay’s 
252%. 

Each team was made up of seven boats, the visitors 
from the Beverly Yacht Club being: Harry J. Sargent’s 
Cayuse; Davis Taylor’s Eunice; Robert W. Cumming’s 
Hitho; John Parkinson, Jr.’s, Moonshine; G. B. and T. N. 
Dabney’s Piniail; Gardner Emmons’ Tempe; and John 
Parkinson’s Yolanda. The home boys met this threat 
with Reginald Foster, Jr.’s, Caprice; Parker H. Jones’ 
Comet; B. Devereux Barker, Jr.’s, Endeavor; E. Sohier 
Welch's Evanthia; Shepard Brothers’ Jackanapes III; 
Jeffries and Childs’ Kiowa JIJ; and Frank C. Paine’s 
Noname. 

In the first three races, when the general conditions 
of wind and sea were more familiar to the Marblehead 
skippers and crews, light to moderate breezes and 
smooth water, the home team ran up a’‘score of 184% 
points while the best the Buzzards Bay yachtsmen 
could total was 130%. However, on Friday, the final 
day of the match, the visitors came back strong, for the 
going was like that of the bay which is famous for its 
sou’westers and hubbly seas. In the morning Gardner 
Emmons was the winner with his Tempe, and he came 
back in the afternoon to another victory, being the only 
skipper to repeat in the match. 

Silver cigarette boxes were awarded by the Eastern 
Yacht Club to the winners of each race, Endeavor, 
Evanthia, and Noname, in addition to the Tempe, 
bringing these prizes to their owners. This was the 
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The harbor at Marblehead from the Neck, looking across to the old town. 


most interesting and closely contested team match 
sailed off Marblehead in many years, and was the first 
sailed between the two localities since the meeting with 
18-foot knockabouts off Provincetown more than 20 
years ago. 

The Marblehead-Beverly team match rounded out, 
Marblehead entered upon the most strenuous bit of 
small boat racing in the United States, the annual Race 
Week. This is better known to yachtsmen of Massa- 
chusetts Bay as Marblehead’s Midsummer Week, eight 
days of sport for which they begin to plan in the winter 
months. Every racing locality on the Bay, from Scituate 
on the south shore to Annisquam on the Ipswich Bay 
side of Cape Ann, has a part in swelling the huge fleet. 
From Annisquam come the Birds, Cats, and Fishes; 
from the Eastern Point Y. C., of Gloucester, the old 
Sonder boats, revamped with jib-headed mainsail rigs, 
the Triangles, and Cape Cod Bay Knockabouts; from 
Manchester, the Manchester 18-footers, 17-footers, and 
15-footers; from Salem, the Alpha Dories; from Swamp- 
scott, the Yankee Dories; from Nahant, the Stars; from 
Boston Harbor, the Cottage Park 15-footers and Win- 
throp 15-footers, the 18-footers of Class I, and the ma- 
jority of the big class of ‘‘Indian Marconis’’; from 
Quincy, the Quincy Catboats; from Hingham, ‘‘O”’ 15- 
footers; from Cohasset, more Manchester 17-footers, 
Cape Cod Baby Knockabouts and a class of 21-foot 
raceabouts; and from Scituate, more of the ‘Indian 
Marconis.”’ 

With this to draw upon it is no wonder that Marble- 
head surpassed this year the total for the week that has 
been recorded in seasons past. In the seven open races 
of the week 1844 starts were checked. This included 
the six championship events of the clubs and the special 
junior regatta of the Pleon Yacht Club. In addition, the 
special events of the week had 132 more starters, bring- 
ing the total number of starts in the week to 1976. 

Without considering the power boats that took part 
in the annual Bang-and-Go-Back race of the Pleon, 
Saturday morning, just over 300 yachts entered one or 
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more contests of the 
week. Marblehead’s 
own classes, the Bar 
Harbor 31-footers 
with their extremely 
high rigs, the ‘‘Q’s,” 
‘*R’s,”’ International 
30 square metres, 
Herreshoff ‘‘S’”’ 
knockabouts, ‘Tri- 
angles,’’ M-B 
Knockabouts, ‘O”’ 
15-footers, ‘‘T’’ 14- 
footers, and the three 
divisions of the Bru- 
tal Beasts, accounted 
for practically half 
this total. From out- 
side Massachusetts 
Bay there were the 
two  twenty-raters, 
Doress and Bob-Kat 
from Long Island 
Sound, and the seven 
M-B Knockabouts 
that remained over 
after the team match. 

The owners of the 
Class R boats, many 
; of whom only put 
their boats overboard for the midsummer racing and 
the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup match that came 
the following week, expected that the 20-rater Pirate 
from the Pacific Coast, the winner in the Larchmont 
Week racing, would be at Marblehead for the sport. 
Although she expected to enter the racing at Marble- 
head in addition to Larchmont when she left Los An- 
geles, the Pirate failed to show up. 

As has been the custom for many seasons, the cham- 
pionship racing of Midsummer Week was divided 
among the clubs. The first three days, beginning with 
Saturday, August 3rd, and continuing through Monday 
and Tuesday of Race Week, were given over to the 
series of the Eastern Yacht Club. Wednesday of Mid- 
summer Week falls to the lot of the Boston Yacht Club, 
and the last three are taken in hand by the Corinthian 
Yacht Club. 

The turnout for the Eastern’s series was far ahead of 
the club’s records. On the opening day 252 craft received 
the gun at the two starting lines. Outside, the larger 
classes of the Marblehead championships, together with 
the Manchester 18-footers, Class I, and Sonders, started 
from off Marblehead Rock, while throughout the week 
all the other classes had their starts and finishes from 
the harbor line, off the Corinthian clubhouse. 

Sunday afternoon there was a fresh northwester and 
the Pleon wisely called off the Junior Regatta, which 
was finally sailed Wednesday morning with 85 starters, 
all helmsmen under 21 years. Monday the conditions 
were even worse than on Sunday afternoon, with really 
a gale from the westward, reported above 50 miles an 
hour by the weather bureau. After consulting with 
many of the older racing men, including Charles Francis 
Adams, and going outside with the committee boat, the 
club’s regatta committee called off the racing for the day. 

This forced them to handle two races on Tuesday, one 
in the morning and the other in the afternoon. The 
other days of the week were practically ideal for the 
sport with just enough breeze nearly every afternoon to 
bring all the classes back within the time limit. 


Photo by C. J. Lewis 
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As usual, the greatest number of sail appeared in the 
Corinthian series; 266 on Thursday, the opening day, 
285 Friday, and 272 Saturday, a total of 823 for the three 
races. 

With the arrival of the German yachtsmen for the in- 
ternational 30-square metre match the first of the 
week, there was a certain international flavor to the 
sport. Hanns Stinnes, one of the German skippers, took 
out Francis Herreshoff’s Visitor, the boat he brought 
over from Germany last September, in Tuesday after- 
noon’s contest and handed the American boats a de- 
cided beating. 

Both the Eastern and Corinthian Yacht Clubs of- 
fered trophies in all classes for their series in which there 
were starters in three races, and to the winner of two 
races, while the Boston Yacht Club awarded trophies 
to winners in all classes in its race. The trophy winners 
were the following: 

Bar Harbor 31-footers: Zara, Albert W. Finlay, all three series. 

Class Q: Eastern Y.C. series, Questa, C. H. W. Foster; Boston 
and Corinthian, Cara Mia, Harold S. Wheelock. 

Class R: Eastern and Boston, Gypsy, Frank C. Paine; Corin- 
thian, Robin, Chandler Hovey. 

Class X, 30 Square Metres: Eastern, Visitor, L. Francis Herre- 
shoff; Boston and Corinthian, Tipler IJJ, E. Arthur Shuman, Jr. 

Herreshoff Class S: Eastern, Tinker, Louis Bacon; Boston, Teal, 
William H. Potter, Jr.; Corinthian, Sea Dog, Francis H. Cummings. 

Triangle Class: Eastern and Corinthian, Con Con II, Miss Peggy 
Creighton; Boston, Periwinkle, Miss K. Frances Picher. 





Live Yankee, winner, Manhasset Bay, Challenge Cup, at 
Marblehead. 


M-B Class: Eastern, Hiho, Robert W. Cumming; Boston, Jack- 
anapes III, Shepard Brothers; Corinthian, Eunice, Davis Taylor. 

Class O: Eastern, Tern, James R. Cobb; Boston, Comet, Ernestine 
and Edwin Hills; Corinthian, Kayo, Robert Phillips. 

Class T: Eastern, Meteor, James F. Hunnewell; Boston, Shark, 
Albert Goodhue, Jr.; Corinthian, Oolong, Catherine Tappan and 
Marion Leeson. 

Brutal Beasts, 12-foot -Cats, First Division: Boston, Jumbo, 
W. Gould Jones; Corinthian, Bantam, Wells Morss. Second Division: 
Eastern, Sea Beast, John J. Perkins; Boston and Corinthian, 
Erne, Helen and Eric Shepard. Third Division: Eastern, Wamsutta, 
Elizabeth and Donald C. Watson, Jr.; Boston and Corinthian, 
Scooter, Gertrude Langmaid. 

Class I, 18-Footers: Eastern, Dorothy, Elmer Pyne; Boston and 
Corinthian, Wanderer VII, A. E. Whittemore. 

_ Manchester 18-Footers: Eastern and Corinthian, Limpet, Philip 
Stockton; Boston, Nipper, Mrs. Elliott Bacon. 
Class K, Sonders: Eastern, Panther, Frederick W. Rhinelander, 








In the Marblehead-Beverly Class, Eunice, owned by Davis 
Taylor, won in the Corinthian series. 


2d; Boston, Hevella, Jonathan S. Raymond; Corinthian, Lady JJ, 
William V. Macdonald. 

25-Foot Handicap Class: Boston and Corinthian, Chewink IJ, 
A. F. O'Leary. 

21-Foot Handicap Class: Cockatoo, James A. Tower, all three. 

Cohasset Raceabouts: Porcupine, Albert Bigelow, all three. 

Manchester 17-Footers: Flash, Hugh Bancroft, all three. 

Star Class: Eastern, Ara, Robert Proctor and Marcien Jenckes; 
Boston, Three Star, Arthur D. Fay; Corinthian, Blue Streak, Lau- 
rence Curtis, 2d. 

Indian ‘‘ Marconi’’ Class: Eastern, Nastasco, George W. Wight- 
man; Boston and Corinthian, Twono, C. Mehegan. 

Quincy Cats: Eastern and Boston, Buzzett, John Ford; Corin- 
thian, Eleanor, V. McCabe. 

Cottage Park 15-Footers: Boston and Corinthian, Kilby Kid, 
Edward R. Jenkins. 

Winthrop 15-Footers: Eastern, Dancer, W. I. Hall; Boston, 
Prancer, H. F. Burroughs; Corinthian, Comet, J. Bergman. 

Annisquam Birds: Eastern, Teaser IJJ, R. Russell Smith; Bos- 
ton, Squab, Henry Worcester; Corinthian, Flamingo, Paul Wood- 
bury. 

Annisquam Cats: Boston, Kitten, John Frick; Eastern, Caéter- 
pillar, Benjamin A. Smith. 

Annisquam Fish Class: Eastern, Drum, Edward Simmons; Bos- 
ton, Sailfish, Charles Hill. 

Manchester 15-Footers: Eastern, Popover, Charles Stockton; 
Boston, Duntesk, Mrs. George S. Patton, Jr.; Corinthian, Dee Bo, 
Mrs. Frances Fiske. 

Yankee Dories: Eastern, Barbara, Charles Martin; Boston and 
Corinthian, Louise, Ralph Martin. 

Cape Cod Baby Knockabouts: Boston and Corinthian, Sylph, 
Frank Cunningham. 

Alpha Dories: Boston, Yidd, J. St. Pierre; Corinthian, Celt, J. 
Martin. 


Manhasset Bay Cup Series 


For the next year the historic Manhasset Bay Chal- 
lenge Cup will rest in the lockers of the Annisquam 
Yacht Club, which has its clubhouse on the Ipswich 
Bay side of Cape Ann. In the three days of racing for 
this trophy immediately following Marblehead Race 
Week, Live Yankee, owned by Commodore Charles A. 
Welch, of the Corinthian Yacht Club, but challenger 
from the Annisquam club, was the winner, defeating the 
defender, Frank C. Paine’s Gypsy, of the Nahant Dory 
Club, by one point. In all, there were nine of the 20- 
raters in this year’s match, and the point score of the 
others was: Mary, Corinthian Y.C., C. H. W. Foster, 
19; Robin, Eastern Y.C., Chandler Hovey, 16; Doress, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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James F. Talbot’s Miss Los Angeles leading at the start of the first heat of the 
S. B. Dunsford’s Scotty. 


Imp Wins Gold Cup Race at Red Bank 


Hoyt’s Flyer Takes All Three Heats with Ease — Outboards and Runabouts Thrill 
Thousands with Speed and Spills 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 


Miss Los Angeles furnished the real thrill of the race 
when, on the fourth lap of the second heat, she hit 
Scotty’s wake on the far turn of the course and capsized 
like a flash, throwing Ralph Snoddy and his mechanic 
30 feet in the air before they hit the water. After making 
the turn, Sam Dunsford, Scotty's owner-driver, saw 
what had happened, and immediately swerved around 
and ran back to help rescue Snoddy and his companion. 
Coast Guard cutters were ahead of him, however, so 
Scotty resumed her stern chase of Imp, the latter having 
slowed down to a 45-mile clip as her competitors lagged 
behind. Jersey Lightning was back in this heat, and, 
profiting by Scotty’s loss of time, finished second to 
Imp. 


Hoyt, the Purdy-designed, single-step hydro- 
plane Imp ran away with the 26th annual Gold 
Cup Regatta staged on August 24th by the Red Bank 
Yacht Club, of Red Bank, N. J. Taking the lead in the 
first lap of the first 30-mile heat, mp easily distanced her 
three competitors, Scotty, Miss Los Angeles and Jersey 
Lightning. Accidents of one kind or another befell all but 
Imp, but the white and gold racer never faltered, her 
Wright motor humming prettily from start to finish, 
and she finished under wraps in both the second and 
third heats. 
In the first heat Sam Dunsford’s Scotty, a shining 
mahogany creation of John Hacker’s, with a Packard 


Bite ULLY driven by her owner, Richard F. 
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motor, gave Imp a good race, and forced her to complete 
the 30 miles at a rate of 50.49 miles an hour with her 
fastest lap at a 51.96 rate. Miss Los Angeles hung on 


The third heat was a walk-away for Jmp, which was 
never extended. Scotty was running second until the last 
lap, when her motor went wrong, and she was passed by 


gamely, but was no match for the leaders. Jersey 
Lightning, the ill-fated craft belonging to Commo- 
dore Gerald Holbrook, of the Red Bank Yacht Club, 
which had capsized the day before and broken her 
owner’s leg, seemed to have little speed in her, and 
failed to finish the fourth lap when she dropped her 
rudder off. 
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(Above) Mercury, owned by W. B. Tuck, winner of the Class B 


outboard race. (Left) Chris-Craft 59 took first honors in the 
stock runabout race in fine style. 
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Jersey Lightning, which was plodding steadily around 
the course at a 44-mile clip. 

Between heats of the Gold Cup event outboards and 
runabouts flashed around the course in swarms, their 
motors humming like angry bumble bees, and a fine 
fleet of 151-Class hydroplanes ‘‘did their stuff” in 
excellent fashion. A whole flock of Class B outboards, 
Division 2, cavorted around the choppy waters in fine 
style, the winner turning up in Mercury, a Ludington 
craft powered with a Johnson motor, and owned by 
W. B. Tuck, of St. Petersburg, Florida. 

The Class C, Division 2 outboards put on a hot battle. 
Earl Gresh, of St. Petersburg, driving Lightning, with an 
Evinrude motor, took the first heat after a hot battle 
with J-54, a Boyd-Martin boat with Evinrude motor, 
driven by W. L. Fismer, of Verona, N. J. In the second 
heat Miss Cuff, driven by E. H. Patterson, winner of 
the YACHTING trophy in the Albany-New York marathon 
last April, was leading the field when her steering gear 
went wrong and she was forced to withdraw. Gresh, in 
Lightning, was running second but dropped out at the 
end of the first heat for 
unannounced _ reasons, 
leaving the heat and 
race to Fismer in J-54. 
Second place went to 
Baby Whale, driven by 
W. C. Schanz, of Lake 
Hopatcong. 

The Class D, Division 
2 outboards had it out 
hot and heavy. L. E. 


Over twenty boats made a stirring start in the first heat for Class C outboards. 
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Preston, driving a Penn Yann Ceestepper, took the first 
heat at a 40-mile clip, with Hilton Fraser’s Why Not, 
a Boyd-Martin boat, close on his heels, and several 
others threatening every moment. Fraser turned the 
tables in the second heat, and came home a winner over 
Preston. The two were even on points, but Fraser was 
adjudged the winner, as his total elapsed time was less 
than Preston’s. The same two boats and drivers fought 
it out in Class E, Fraser again winning. 

Little One II, owned by James Sheldon, took the first 
heat of the 151-Class, limited hydroplanes, with Frank 
Ripp’s Miss Meadowmere II second. Sheldon turned 
over in the second heat, however, so Miss Meadowmere 
II romped in a winner of the heat and the race. 

Elmer H. Johnson drove the Hacker-designed Sparrow 
to victory in all three heats of the 151-Class, unlimited. 

In the Grand Free-For-All Wilgold IIIT, owned by C. 
Roy Keys, of Buffalo, and driven by H. W. Flickenger, 
covered the 15-mile course in fine style at a 47.6 mile 
clip, followed by D. A. Proal’s Rascal, Buckeye IT and 
Louis Adler’s Snap Sea. 
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Commodore Gerald Holbrook’s Jersey Lightning. (Left) 
Imp crossing the finish line a winner of the Gold Cup. 
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Queen Tyz, A Husky Cruising Auxiliary 


. The deck is spacious, with 


a roomy, comfortable 


cockpit. At the right is 


_ geen the main saloon, at- 


tractively laid out and 
furnished. 





Queen Tyi, owned by 

Arthur Crisp, of New 

' York, is a new schooner 

78 feet long on deck. 

She was designed by 
J. G. Alden. 














For power, Queen Tyi 
has one of the new 4- 
cylinder Standard Diesels, 
installed in a separate 


all the necessary 


auxiliaries. 








The snug harbor at St. Michaels, Maryland, on which the Miles River Yacht Club faces. 





Chesapeake Log Canoe Mary ‘Rider Wins. Governor's Cup | 


B* far the most picturesque and interesting event of the two- 
day Miles River Yacht Club Regatta in mid-August was 
the meeting of five of the famous Chesapeake log canoes in the 
race for the Governor’s Cup. Which is not to say that the rest 
of the program was not good and hotly contested. But with only 
a handful of this old type indigenous to the Chesapeake left, 


many of them over 50 years 
old, any meeting between 
them arouses intense inter- 
est throughout the length 
and breadth of the Eastern 
shore, and partisanship 
runs high, each canoe hav- 
ing its backers, who believe 
that she cannot be beaten 
in a fair chance. 

Hollowed out of logs to 
a model that baymen found 
good a century or so ago, 
and with a rig found 
nowhere else in the world, 
these canoes are kept on 
their feet in a breeze only 
by a numerous crew climb- 
ing out to windward on 
hiking boards, as they carry 
no ballast. And with sail 
carried to the point of reck- 
lessness, it is a sight to fill 
the eye of any sailor when 
half a dozen canoes drive 
for the finish line with only 
seconds between them in a 
fresh breeze. 

This year’s race brought 
out five famous craft, and 
interest was heightened by 
the appearance of the Belle 
M., one of the largest 








Log canoe Magic before the wind with square topsail set. 





canoes on the bay, which had been resurrected from years of 
oblivion by Mrs. Rose and overhauled and rerigged with new 
spars and sails. Belle M. was scratch. Then there were the 
Island Blossom and the Island Bird, the old Magi¢ with a host 
of followers, and Commodore W. H. Green’s little Mary Rider, 
54 vears old, but one of the sweetest and slipperiest of the fleet. 


The race for the Gover- 
nor’s Cup was the second 
meeting of this fleet at the 
regatta, the first being in 
the Free-for-All,.sailed the 
first day of the regatta in 
a fresh breeze. Unfortu- 
nately, the wind was light 
in the Governor's Cup race, 
and there was a long wait 
until there was enough to 
justify the committee in 
starting the boats. How- 
ever, when the breeze did 
come it held, and the five 
boats got away to a close 
start. Island Blossom’s 
crew were a bit over anx- 
ious and had their canoe 
across the line before the 
gun, so they had to come 
back, and this cost them a 
valuable minute or so, and 
possibly the race, as she 
never made up her lost 
time. 

After sailing ulp and 
down the river a couple of 
times over an eight-mile 
course, the canoes had a 
beat back to the finish line. 
At this time the little Mary 
Rider was ahead, and she 
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Canoe Island Blossom. These”canoes are kept on their feet by a large crew perched out to windward on 


hiking boards. 


held her lead as the boats crossed and recrossed as they beat up 
the river, her skipper, Captain George Lamden, getting every- 
thing possible out of her. She crossed just 57 seconds ahead of 
G. H. Wilson’s Magic, beating all the fleet boat for boat, without 
needing her allowance. Close behind the Magic was the Belle M., 
only 13 seconds ahead of J. H.C. Kemp’s Jsland Bird, the latter 
taking second place on corrected time. Island Blossom was last. 
Only one minute and 57 seconds separated the first four canoes. 

In the Free-for-All, the preceding day, the Island Blossom led 
the canoes, Mary Rider being second, but both were beaten by 
the gaff-headed Class Q sloop Vingt Trois, owned by the John- 
son Brothers, by a goodly margin. Vingt Trois was better on 
the wind than the canoes, as was J. J. Raskob’s 10-metre sloop 
Toodes (formerly Red Head), until she went aground on one side 
of the channel, where she stuck until pulled off. These canoes 
while exceedingly fast off the wind are not close-winded, neither 
their rig nor their form tending to make them so. They cannot 
point as high as a modern sloop, and do not go where they look; 
but give them started sheets and they will get up and dust like a 
scared cat, having a big 
sail area and small wetted 
surface. 

This year’s win for the 
Mary Rider was her sec- 
ond in two years, as she 
annexed the Governor's 
Cup at last year’s re- 
gatta. 

Outside of a varied and 
interesting program of 
power boat events, which 
were well filled and pro- 
duced some excellent rac- 
ing, the results of which 
follow, the first day also 
saw racing for the sailing 
fleet. The first event on 
the card was for the jun- 
iors, sailing in the re- 
stricted St. Michaels 
Scow Class. It was blow- 
ing fresh when the race 
started and the boys and 
girls had their hands full 
in keeping right side up 
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in some of the puffs. In 
the Marconi-rigged di- 
vision Miss Elizabeth 
French, sailing Terrified 
Hare, won rather easily 
over Mary Cockey’s 
Green Dragon, while in 
the gaff-rigged class W. 
B. Matthew’s Hoodoo fin- 
ished a long way ahead 
of Jane Shannahan’s Blue 
Bird, which beat out the 
Unhurrying Chase, sailed 
by Grace Hawkins. They 
are strong on “fancy” 
names on Miles River. 

Inthe knockabout class 
C. T. Lipscomb in Claire 
de Lune nosed out Julian 
Miller in Sea Hawk by 
35 seconds, with the rest 
trailing. 

To Commodore W. H. 
Green, and to J. R. Cos- 
den, chairman of the re- 
gatta, and to the two 
hard-working heads of 
the sailing committees, 
Nicols Hardcastle for 
sailing yachts and W. C. 
Mills for the power boats, 
must go much of the 
credit for the success of 
this year’s regatta. All those who were there, whether as par- 
ticipants in the racing or as spectators, are already talking of 
going back for next year’s event, which, by the way, will be 
the ninth annual. Which only goes to show what a relatively 
small club can do in the way of an inter-sectional regatta 
through hard work and intelligent effort. 


MILEs RIVER MONKEY-WRENCH RESULTS 


Class D Outboards: Won by Baybo Baby, E. S. Conord; Baby 
Buzz, John J. Raskob, Jr., second. 

Class C Outboards: Won by Golden Arrow, W. O. Davies; 
Baybo Baby, second. 

Free-for-All Speedboats: Won by Tri-State Days, J. H. 
Vansciver; Peter Pan, Earl Vansciver, second. 

Handicap Cruisers: Won by Venus, W. W. Strothers, Rye, 
N. Y.; Seacrest, J. B. and A. M. Wilson, New York Yacht Club, 
second. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Start"of Class C outboards at Miles River Regatta. The winner was Baybo Baby, seen in foreground. 











Pensacola Takes Lipton Fish Class Trophy 


Shoe sage skeptics inclined to the fanciful idea that a yacht 
race consists chiefly of a booming of cannon, a hoisting 
of various colored cones, a series of protests, and embittered 
haggling might well have taken in the tenth annual Sir Thomas 
Lipton cup races, held on Galveston Bay, off Shoreacres, Texas, 
August 31st to September 2nd, under the auspices of the Gulf 
Yachting Association and the Houston Yacht Club. 

In a series of four races sailed in Fish Class sloops, the seven 
competing clubs had three days of the closest, cleanest and most 
interesting racing imaginable, despite the fickleness of A®olus, 
and after the last gun had been fired, the last sail lowered 
and the last of the racing sloops tucked away, the Pensacola 
Yacht Club was the holder of the handsome trophy donated by 
Sir Thomas Lipton, and sailing champion of the South, by virtue 
of having scored the highest number of points, 23, to be exact. 

The 1929 regatta was one of the best and most successful ever 
staged by the Association, and Houston did itself proud. The 
energetic, hardworking race committee ran the races off 
smoothly and the hospitable members of the Texas Club did all 
in their power to entertain the visitors royally. 

It is remarkable that a city situated over 30 miles from the 
seashore should display such interest in yachting as is evidenced 
in Houston. This city supports an annual motorboat show and 
is one of the most progressive boating centers in the South. 
Citizens of the city own hundreds of craft, small, medium-sized 
and large, sail and motor, and the yacht club boasts of a paid 
membership of over six hundred. And yet that yacht club is 
situated on the bay shore exactly 31 miles from Houston via 
auto, which means that normally a person must drive 62 miles 
to enjoy a few hours on the water. 

The three-mile triangular course over which the races were 
sailed was laid out directly in front of the yacht club building, 
so that members and their guests could see the racing from the 
wide, screened verandas. 


How the Races Were Sailed 

The Pensacola Yacht Club scored its points by taking first 
place in the first and third races, third in the second heat and 
fourth in the final race. Chiefly through the skill and experience 
of two veteran skippers, Oscar Sheppard and Dave Witherall, 
did Pensacola win the 1929 championship, its fourth in the ten 
years that this event has been sailed. To them goes all credit for 
the victory. Pensacola was the only club to win two races in the 
series. 

In the final standing on points the other clubs fared as follows: 
Houston, Texas, 21 points; Sarasota, Fla., 18 points; Southern 





Dave Witherall, sailing for Pensacola, leading the fleet in the third race for the Lipton Cup, sailed off the Houston Yacht Club. 


The Month in Yachting 


Yacht Club, New Orleans, La., 17 points; St. Petersburg, Fla., 
12 points; Mobile, Ala., 11 points; Biloxi, Miss., 10 points. 

The first race, which was sailed in a fine breeze, of above eight 
knots at the start and increasing to upwards of fourteen, varying 
in direction from southeast to south, was won by Oscar Shep- 
pard, of Pensacola, after one of the cleverest exhibitions of 
sailing ever furnished in this series. Trailing in second place for 
two rounds of the course, Sheppard outsailed the entire fleet on 
the windward leg of the final round to win by 30-seconds over 
William N. Streetman, of Houston. It was Streetman’s fine 
sailing on the same leg that carried his boat from fourth to third 
place and paved the way for him to nose out Gilbert Gray, of 
the Southern Yacht Club, at the next mark. On the leg to the 
home mark, a reach, Streetman tried desperately to overhaul 
his Pensacola rival, but Sheppard managed to get his boat 
across the line first. Gray followed Streetman home, who in turn 
led Roberts, of Sarasota, “ Al’’ Gandy, of St. Petersburg, Tor- 
bert, of Mobile, and Goodman, of Biloxi, in the order named. 

On the basis of scoring one point for each boat in the race, 
Sheppard gave Pensacola the lead in the series by finishing first 
in the opening race. The time for the nine-mile course was 1 
hour, 30 minutes and 37 seconds. 

The -Pensacola team maintained their lead of one point 
through the second race, although the Sarasota Club moved into 
second place by virtue of the fine sailing of Thomas L. Glenn, 
Jr., a one-armed skipper. Glenn brought his craft home first, 
giving Sarasota a total of 11 points to Pensacola’s 12. On the 
last leg he swept past R. A» Baker, of Pensacola, and R. S. 
Stratton, of St. Petersburg, and nosed out the latter at the finish 
line by one second in one of the hardest sailed races in the his- 
tory of this event. Baker finished third, only three seconds 
astern of the winner. 

The race was sailed in a smooth sea and light wind, and the 
winner's time was 2 hours, 4 minutes and 29 seconds. 

Captain Dave Witherall kept Pensacola in front when he won 
the third race by 13 seconds from Walter Griffith, of Sarasota. 
A. R. Robert, New Orleans, was third, Sam Streetman, Houston, 
fourth; Charles Bingham, Mobile, fifth; R. H. Pringle, Biloxi, 
sixth, and Walter Collany, St. Petersburg, seventh. Witherall 
outsailed hisopponents on the windward leg of the second round 
and took the lead, never to be headed. Griffith and Robert 
pressed him close on the final round, but he managed to hold 
his own until the finish. 

Beginning the final race with a two-point lead over Sarasota, 
the Pensacola skipper devoted his attention to retaining the 
slender margin. Raelou Witherall, 18-year-old son of Captain 
Dave Witherall, and the youngest skipper in the regatta, was 
instructed to cover Sarasota’s boat during the race, and the 
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Winners of the Gulf Coast Lipton Cup for Pensacola. (Left to 
right) D. Witherall, R. Witherall, Oscar Sheppard, R. A. Baker. 


youngster did that and turned in a fine job of it, although W. E. 
Humphreville, Jr.,of Houston, Robert G. Hughes, of New Orleans, 
and G. E. Moore, of Biloxi, beat him across the finish line. 

Humphreville took the lead at the start, made a runaway 
race of it, and finished minutes ahead of the second boat, sailed 
by Hughes, of the Southern Yacht Club. Moore came in third, 
followed by Witherall, Hermann, of Mobile, Paul Reese, of St. 
Petersburg, and Francis Walpole, of Sarasota. 


FINAL STANDING OF L1IPTON CuP RACE SERIES 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 

Club Race Race Race Race Total 
Pensacola... ......... 7 5 7 23 
Houston . hots 21 
Sarasota . . es ee 18 
New Orleans......... 17 
St. Petersburg 12 
11 
10 


VAL J. FLANIGAN, JR. 
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Seneca, formerly a Class P sloop and winner of the last Canada’s 
Cup race in 1907, now rigged as a staysail schooner, won the L. Y. 
R. A. championship at Toronto. 
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The L. Y. R. A. Galaxy at Toronto 


ie was Toronto’s turn to have the Lake Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation regatta for 1929, and the event brought the greatest 
gathering of racers that city has seen this century. The regatta 
was followed by one given by the Canadian National Exhibition, 
which was in full swing, with marathon swims 'n’everything, 
and the double event had a very large attendance. Fifty-six 
yachts faced the starter daily, and as many more visitors and 
home craft followed the course. 

The races were sailed off the Exhibition Grounds in Humber 
Bay, Lake Ontario, on a 9-mile triangle, sailed twice over by 
most of the classes. It is a fluky course at times, but the winds 
were at least impartial, and the home talent fared no better 
than strangers in guessing them. 

Lake Erie came very strong to the function, with six smart 
“R’s”’ of the Buffalo Canoe Club. The Class R fleet was the 
finest ever seen on Lake Ontario, numbering 27 all told. It was 
divided into two sections, according to the age and reputation 
of the boats, the arrangement proving a good one. A forecast 
of what is coming on the lakes was the presence of the Finnish 
six-metre Merenneito, now owned by Commodore George H. 
Gooderham, of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. She raced on 
even terms with the “R’s,” and picked a third, a sixth and an 
eleventh place in this fast company. 

The visiting American “R’s’”’ were much faster than the 
local talent, for the double reason that the class has not been 
recruited with new blood at Toronto, and the older yachts 
comply with heavier construction restrictions than some of 
the more modern visitors. In the other divisions the Canadians 
did well, but in the “R’s”’ all the honors crossed the border. 

Mr. W. V. Castle’s Safara, of Rochester, won the champion- 
ship in her division, and Mr. Harry Wise’s Huskie II, of Water- 
town, won it in hers. To Safara went the Lipton Cup, also, and 
the little white boat captured the Freeman Cup as well. This 
last is the trophy for Lake Ontario’s annual long distance race, 
which for 1929 was sailed from Sodus Bay, N. Y., to Toronto, 
a distance of 106 nautical miles. Safara was the fourth yacht to 
arrive, of a fleet of 27, in mixed classes, which raced from 
Sodus to Toronto. Her actual passage occupied 26 hours or so, 
but her corrected time was slightly over 23 hours. 

Genoese jibs were much in evidence, and to one of these, 
and a good deal of hard headwork, Fleet Captain T. K. Wade 
was able to credit the Class P championship to his favorite 
Patricia. Seneca, of Hamilton, an ex-‘‘P,” did splendid work in 
the schooner class and won a championship with three firsts. 
Following is the complete list of L. Y. R. A. championships for 
the regatta of August 27th, 28th and 29th: 


Queen of the Lake fleet. W. V. Castle’s Class R sloop Safara (in 
foreground), winner of the Freeman Cup, and of the championship 
of her class at the L. Y. R. A. meet at Toronto. 
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First division — Gardenia, F. Brentnall, et al, R. C. Y. C. 

Second division — Seneca, J. C. Morrow, R. H. Y. C. 

Third division — Patricia, Fleet Captain T. K. Wade, 

| a ty ee ae 

Fourth division — Safara, R. Castle, Rochester Y. C. 

Fifth division — Huskie IJ, Harry Wise, Crescent Y. C. 

Sixth division — No contests. 

Eleventh division — Ontario, C. Hyde, C. Y. C. 

Eighth division — Grayling, A. Rae, Q. C. Y. C. 

Ninth division — Osprey, A. Norman, Q. C. Y. C. 

Tenth division — No contests. 

Eleventh division — Canuck, R. A. Lennox, R. C. Y. C. 
C. H. J. SNIDER. 





Hotspur Wins Huntington—Cornfield 
Auxiliary Race 


ORNFIELD LIGHTSHIP was the goal of 20 cruising 

auxiliaries (under 40 feet) that started from Lloyd’s Harbor 

at three o'clock on the afternoon of August 31st in the fifth 

annual race of the Huntington Yacht Club to Cornfield Light- 
vessel and return. 

The start was interesting. Each boat lay at anchor at the 
starting line with all sails furled and crews below until the 
starting gun, which brought each man like a cork from a bottle to 
his assigned task. A southwesterly breeze necessitated coming 
about on the crowded line, but, this done, a fair following breeze 
took the fleet into the Sound. Betsy Ann led the fleet by several 
lengths as far as Eaton’s where Nancy R, owned by J. W. Rock- 
well, Jr., of the American Yacht Club, overhauled her and estab- 
lished the lead which was to give her second position to the 
eventual winner by a wide margin, Hotspur, A. F. Loomis’ trim 
cutter from the Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club. 

Out in the Sound the wind hauled a few points to the west, 
enabling the yachts to break out spinnakers and what light 
stuff they had to sail, wing and wing, for the lightship. Dusk 
came as the fleet passed to the south’ard of the Middleground, 
and with the darkness came a freshening westerly. Nancy R was 
first at the lightship, shortly after midnight. The westerly fresh- 
ened until noon Sunday, and after that moderated to a gentle 
zephyr. In the hard breeze Hotspur showed her stuff and was 
soon out ahead and continued to gain throughout the beat back 
to the finish. The boats that could not go to windward in a 
breeze and hard chop of sea were out of luck, which explains 
why many failed to finish and broke into their reserve gasoline 
supply. Hotspur finished at 4:48:15 p.m., followed by Nancy R 
at 7:52. 

The tabulated results of the race follow: 





The finest fleet of 20-raters ever seen on Lake Ontario. The L. Y. R. A. regatta brought together 27 of this fine class. 


Elapsed Corrected 
Finish Time Time 
Hotspur...:... 4:58:15 25:58:15 24:48:15 
Nancy R... 7:52:00 28:52:00 28:12:00 
Unalga....... 9:12:27 30:12:27 28:42:27 
Ranger II...... . 9:59:42 30:59:42 28:59:42 
Lee 8:53:00 29:53:00 29:03:00 
Norseman. . . 8:54:00 29:54:00 29:54:00 
Dragon...... 9:06:24 30:06:24 29:56:24 
Betsy Ann... 10:34:20 31:24:20 31:04:20 
| eee 7:34:50 40:34:50 40:04:50 
(Mon. A.M.) 





Jonnie Wins Close Lipton Class R Series on 
Lake Michigan 


HE “R”’ boat skippers at the Chicago Yacht Club race their 
boats — but the race just preceding the Lipton series of 
1929 showed that they were getting just a bit above their 
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Hotspur, Alfred Loomis’ new cutter, won the recent Cornfield 
Race of the Huntington Yacht Club. 
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The Class R racing crews get together after the Lipton Cup race to talk it all over. 


normal average. The followers of these races were not disap- 
pointed in the Lipton series of this year — it was keen. 

On Thursday afternoon, August 15th, there was just a nice 
northwest wind, offshore, good sailing, and a beautiful day — 
the water was quiet except for a long ground swell which seemed 
to bother no one. The course was twice around the six-mile 
triangle, marks to starboard — a run, a reach, and a beat. 

The start was fairly good — Jonnie (ex-Ardelle) and Calypso 
choosing the weather end of the line while Fantome, Ariel, and 
Nancy picked the loo’ard, next to the spar; Mitzi, Varya, and 
Guerrilia were about the center ready to fall off or luff as occa- 
sion might require. At the first mark Ariel, Fantome, Jonnie, 
and Nancy were around in the order named and close together. 
Jonnie worked to weather of Fantome, but Ariel had found a 
little private breeze and was working out a handsome lead. 
There was some shifting of positions, and at the second mark 
Jonnie held her second place; Nancy, which was third, lost that 
place to Dr. Potter’s Calypso when rounding. 

While the first two, Ariel, Malcolm Vail, and Jonnie, Bill 
Gaiver, were holding close on the mark on the fourth leg, the 
followers were working high, looking for a break in the wind. 
They got it, and reached to the mark, while the two leaders had 
to take off their light stuff and beat up. Calypso rounded first 
into the fifth leg with Fantome and Nancy well back and sepa- 
rated, and Ariel and Jonnie close together. They were spread on 
the run, but as they closed the next mark the gaps had been cut 
down and the fleet was well bunched. 

From here to the finish there were a number of interesting 
two-boat battles and it was hard to tell who was leading till 
close to the line, where the order was: 





Okla II won the Atlantic Coast championship of the Interna- 
tional Star Class. She is owned by Joseph F. Watkins. 


Time Points 
2:23:02 
2:35:28 
2:35:56 
2:38:58 
2:39:04 
2:42:08 
2:59:48 
Guerrilla ... 93:04:46 1 

On Friday afternoon the wind was from the south, just good 
sailing weight, and the course was three miles down wind and 
back again, twice around, marks to port. 

All eight got away to a fairly good start, the light stuff pulling 
well. There were a few two-boat battles, but in most cases they 
spread out and ran alone. It was not until they began to close on 
the mark that anyone realized how close they were — Varya, 
Sam Dauchy’s new “R,”’ maybe a split second in front, and the 
other seven all together. 

They spread out on the beat and a number of interesting 
private battles occurred. Jonnie and Fantome were close together 
and leading, about eight seconds between ’em, when they 
rounded for the second run. The next group was Mitzi, Ariel, 
and Nancy, about ten seconds apart; and then Calypso, alone. 

They rounded off this run in about the same order, except 
Mitzi, and then the fun for the gallery began — seeing one try 
to keep the other covered. Three blimps would have been 
needed to get the details of this leg; but they finished this way: 

Time Points Total 
2:23:35 8 13 
2:24:06 6 

11 
14 
12 
5 
5 
5 


Fantome’s zero on this race came from attempting to make a 
port tack crossing of Jonnie’s bow. 

For the third race the weather was about the same and a 
square course was laid out, three miles to the leg, which gave 
the racers a reach, a run, another reach, and a beat. 

On the reach to the first leg there was not much time between 
the first and the eighth — they rounded for the run well bunched. 
Jonnie out in front was not caught, but near the mark Fantome 
worked up on Ariel and on the third leg went after Jonnie. 

The real fun started on that fourth leg when the fleet broke 
up into battling pairs struggling for position. One of the gallery 
estimated that Fantome tried over 20 times to split tacks with 
Jonnie — and never succeeded. They finished this way: 

Time fPoints Total 
2:02:43 19 Wins 
2:02:54 13 
2:04:06 11 
2:04:41 : 18 2d 

9 
15 
16 3d 
6 


And the Lipton series goes to Jonnie. A. B. Scott. 

















Canadians Win International Crew Match on Lake St. Louis 


Take Final Series from ‘Barnegat Bay for a Total of 43 to 36 Points 


To final series in the international crew match between the 
Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing Association and the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club, sailed on Lake St. Louis, near Montreal, 
August 23rd and 24th, resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Canadian sailors, who rolled up a lead of five points, which, 
added to the two-point lead they obtained in the racing on 
Barnegat Bay in July, made the final score 43 to 36 points. It 
was, incidentally, the third successive win for the Canadians, the 
Barnegat Bay crews not having taken a series since the first one 
in 1926. It was, perhaps, the best sailed series of the four that 
have been held since the event was inaugurated. An unfortunate 
foul in the third race on Lake St. Louis played an important 
part in the point score, and, perhaps, even in the final result, 
though the latter is open to doubt, as “‘ifs,”’ “‘ands,’’ and “ buts”’ 
can never be taken as conclusive in yacht racing. 

Coming to Dorval, where the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club 
has its beautiful home, the Barnegat Bay crews were two-down, 
as told in the September issue of YACHTING. But they were not 
strangers to Lake St. Louis or to the Class B scows in which the 
races were sailed, all four of the boats selected for the match 
being those used in previous races. 

The first race, on August 23rd, was sailed in a moderate 
northerly breeze, with frequent showers of rain, that sent the 
four boats around the triangular course in good time. Slade 
Dale and Tom Horrocks, the American skippers, were lucky 
enough to draw the Zohra and Naulakha, the former the best 
boat of the four, and they won the morning match, Dale getting 
a first and Horrocks a third, while Alex Shearwood and ‘‘Sonny”’ 
Hanna, the Canadian skippers, took second and fourth places 
respectively. This gave the visitors two points on the race and 
made the score even-up. Not so bad, with three races more to sail. 

With crews changing boats for the afternoon race, the Barne- 
gat sailors were not as well favored as in the morning event. 
This race was started in a very light air which faded out com- 
pletely after the boats crossed the line, and it soon began to 
look as if it would be a fight against the three-hour time limit. 
The two Canadian skippers managed to work out a lead in the 
drift, and when a northerly breeze finally came in, after a deluge 
of rain which soaked sails, crews and judges impartially, they 
got their boats going and were never in danger of being passed. 
The time limit was beaten by some 20 minutes, and Shearwood 
won with Hanna second, putting the St. Lawrence team four-up. 

The two races the following day were sailed under ideal con- 
ditions — a fine fresh nor’west wind and bright sunshine. Sails 
had been dried out and everything was set for a hard fight. On 
the beat to windward Horrocks in Mademoiselle worked out a 
nice lead, with Dale in Beaver, apparently the poorest boat of the 
four, in third place. If they could hold these positions, Barnegat 
Bay would still have a look-in. On the second leg, a broad reach 
with spinnakers to starboard, Shearwood in Naulakha drew 
abeam of Horrocks and forged slowly to the front. In an attempt 
to luff across Naulakha’s stern and take her wind, a puff hit 
Mademoiselle and her headstay touched Shearwood’s boat. 
Horrocks immediately shot his boat up into the wind and with- 
drew. It was the only thing to do, but it was a bad blow to 
Barnegat’s chances, and with Dale in Beaver able to get no 
better than third, it gave the Canadians seven points to two, 
and made them nine-up in the series. 

It was all over now but the shouting. However, the fourth 
race was sailed in the afternoon, and as Horrocks had Zohra, 
which had won all the other races, and Dale Naulakha, it looked 
as if Barnegat Bay might get a first and second. And they 





probably would have done so if Horrocks in Zohra had kept 
“Sonny” Hanna covered. But starting the second beat to wind- 
ward, with what was apparently a safe lead over the youthful 
Canadian skipper, Tom sailed for the next mark and let Hanna 
go away inshore, where he got a fine lift. When the windward 
mark was reached, Hanna was in second place. He was never 
caught, and Horrocks, in the best boat of the fleet, got only a 
third. Which merely goes to show that you can never take any- 
thing for granted in a yacht race, but must keep between your 
adversary and the mark when you are in a position to do so. 

Slade Dale won, making his second “first’’ on Lake St. Louis, 
while Shearwood and Hanna each took one first place in the 
second series. 

The series was a distinct triumph for the Class B sloop Zohra. 
Three of the four victories were won with this fine boat, which 
was built over 15 years ago, and still remains one of the fastest 
boats of its class on Lake St. Louis. She was designed and is 
owned by G. H. Duggan, who designed most of the boats which 
kept the Seawanhaka Cup on Lake St. Louis for so many years. 
Mr. Duggan viewed the races on the 24th from the judges’ boat. 





Okla II Makes Clean Sweep of Star 
Atlantic Title 


OR the first time since 1922, a Star Class major champion- 

ship has been won by a clean sweep. This was accomplished 
by Joe Watkins, who sailed his Okla JJ to three straight firsts 
in the Atlantic Coast Championship series conducted by the 
Pequot Y. C. at Southport, Conn., September 4th to 6th. 
From the very first day it became clear to everyone that no 
other entry could be seriously considered. Not only did Watkins 
win, but he won his races by a great margin every day. 

Central Long. Island Sound has now won the Pandora 
Trophy three times. The first leg on the trophy was won by 
D. S. Starring in 1926. F. T. Bedford won it in 1928 on the 
Chesapeake, and Okla’s victory this year makes the trophy the 
permanent possession of the fleet. The Pequot Y. C,, however, 
has offered the Star Class another trophy so that this fixture 
may be continued. 

Gordon Curry’s Tempe IJ, of Western L. I. Sound, was easily 
second best. Tempe IJ never really threatened the Central L. I. 
boat, and had as much of an advantage over the rest as Okla IJ 
had over her, except in the first race when Kaydet, of Great 
South Bay, defeated Curry by six seconds. The only real com- 
petition in the series was for third place, which was won on the 
last day by Tsan, of the Peconic-Gardners Bays Fleet. 

About 20 Stars participated in the open race held daily one 
half hour after the start of the championship event. In these 
races the finishes were close. Jack Robinson's Little Bear and 
F. T. Bedford’s Colleen divided the honors. Firefly won one 
race, while Bootes, Andiamo, and Gold Star won third places. 


SUMMARY 


Yacht Fleet Skipper 
Olbs $F «00 Central L. 1. Sound J. F. Watkins 


Finished Points 
1:1:1 21 


Tempe II Western L. I. Sound G. Curry 3:2:2 17 
4 PRE SY Peconic-Gardners 

Bays E. Poor 4:4:3 13 
Kaydet...... Great South Bay Robert Grace 2:6:4 12 
Lucky Lindy Gravesend Bay A. C. Williams 5:3:7 9 
Patty Ann. ..Barnegat Bay J. Rightmier 6:5:5 8 
Yankee...... Eastern L. I. Sound D. Colyer 7:7:6 4 
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Edztorial 


The Season’s International Racing 


N a season that has seen more international racing 
than ever before in the history of the sport in this 


country, we have managed to come off second best in: 


every event. We have met all comers, no matter where 
from or in what boats they sailed, and the eagle has had 
no chance to scream. But out of it all we have had a most 
interesting and instructive three months and are the 
richer by having several new racing classes, some of 
which will live and grow, and some of which may not. 

It seems to be one of our national characteristics to 
be willing to try anything new, and when some foreign 
yachtsmen propose a race in boats of which we know 
nothing we are always ready to oblige. In this we differ 
from some of the more tradition-bound European 
countries. So, when Great Britain proposes a race in the 
Eight-Metre Class, and the Germans and Swedes want 
to race us in some of their square-metre classes, we 
accept with alacrity and proceed to build boats about 
which we know nothing, but from which we may be able 
to learn a lot. 

Yet we sometimes wonder if the case were reversed, 
and we challenged some European yachting country to 
a race in our own 20-rater or 25-rater classes if we would 
find any takers. It is to be doubted. We seem to remem- 
ber when the British-American matches were inaugu- 
rated after the war that part of the tentative agreement 
was that if we built to their Six-Metre Class then the 
British would build to Class R for the return match. 
But we have yet to see any “‘ R’s,”’ or any boats designed 
to our rule, built abroad. And somehow we believe that 
any agreement on a truly universal rule might be nearer 
achievement if foreign yachtsmen had a better first hand 
knowledge of our class yachts. 

In the Eight-Metre Class, built up this year to meet 
the challenge for the Seawanhaka Cup, we have at last 
started a small open class that was very much needed 
and that should prove extremely popular. We do not 
believe that this is true of the square-metre classes. The 
boats built to this rule are undeniably fast for their sail 
area, but they are narrow, cramped, wet, and do not, on 
the whole, fulfill our ideas of what is desirable in a small 
yacht. Unless they do this, they will not prove popular 
in this country. 

The season’s international racing, and the building up 
of Class M, has also given our naval architects a much 
needed chance to try their hand at open class boats. 
They have been cramped altogether too long by the 
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craze for one-design classes. Also, it has given us some- 
thing new to think about in sails. The Scandinavian 
countries, in particular, have made radical experiments 
in sail plans, and much that they have learned has come 
to us through these international races. So, win or lose, 
we are the gainers as the result of the events of this year. 


Power Boat Racing 


N the power boat field we have been more successful 
in our international racing than in the sailing 
matches. But then we have not been up against as much 
competition. Ralph Snoddy in Miss Rioco III won the 
Duke of York Trophy on the Thames rather handily. 
In fact, his boat outclassed all her competitors. And 
more recently at Detroit, the two latest Miss Americas 
were miles faster and much more reliable than anything 
they were called upon to meet. As we go to press word 
comes that Miss America VII has met her match in 
Venice, where Seegrave’s Miss England beat her offi- 
cially, even before the American boat crumpled and 
nearly killed her crew. While Seegrave did not better 
Miss America VII’s mile record made in this country 
early in the year, he did beat that boat’s time at Venice. 
If Seegrave will devote the time and energy to attaining 
speed upon the water that he has to breaking automo- 
bile records, he is the most likely man to give Gar Wood 
his wash next season, and wrest the record from the 
Detroit wizard. 

The Gold Cup races showed nothing very startling in 
the way of speeds, or radical departures in hull forms. 
As usual, there was great mortality among the con- 
testants, which must be remedied if the sport is to make 
much of an appeal to sportsmen. It also begins to look as 
if the interest in outboard racing over short courses was 
on the wane. Certainly there were not as many of these 
little boats at the later regattas of the season as there 
were last year, when they ‘‘made”’ the racing season. 
If this is so, the reasons probably lie in the fact that the 
engines are getting to be too large, powerful and heavy 
for the average man to handle, and because the sport has 
become largely professionalized, or commercialized. 
Racing these small boats with outboards has done much 
to develop the engines and has made it possible to get a 
reliable racing outfit at a small cost. But in the desire to 
break records the larger engines have been developed 
beyond the point where an outboard has any advantage 
to offer over a permanent installation. At least, so it 
seems to us. 
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GEORGE M. PYNCHON 


EORGE M. PYNCHON, owner of ‘‘Istalena,”’ the Class M sloop whose fine performance 
on the recent cruise of the New York Yacht Club attracted much attention, is an old 
hand at racing, although this ts the first year since 1922 that he has been at the wheel of a racing 
yacht of his own. Some twenty or more years ago he was prominent in that fine class of ‘* Sixty- 
fives,” built by Herreshoff in 1907, when his ‘‘Istalena,”’ the ‘‘ Aurora’ and ‘‘Winsome”’ were 
Sighting it out every summer. It was a closely matched and well sailed class, and Mr. Pynchon 
raced his yacht hard and successfully until 1914, winning the King's Cup with ‘‘ Istalena”’ in 
1909 and the Astor Cup for sloops in 1912. From 1916 to 1919 he owned and sailed ‘‘ Mistral”’ 
in the N. Y. Forty-foot Class, and from 1920 to 1922 he owned and raced a ‘‘ Fifty,’’ which he 
also named “‘Istalena.”’ This was his last racing yacht until this year, when he built the present 
“Tstalena”’ to the M Class, from designs by L. Francis Herreshoff. During the early season 
“‘Tstalena”’ was not going, but since the cruise started she has been most successful. 

In 1914 he was a member of the syndicate that built the unsuccessful America’s Cup candi- 
date ‘‘ Defiance,” and it is rumored that he will participate this year in another syndicate to 
build a cup yacht from the board of the designer of ‘‘Istalena.”’ 

While chiefly concerned with racing yachts, Mr. Pynchon has owned several fast power 
cruisers, and since 1920 he has built two fine yachts of this type, both named “ Vasanta.” 
His yacht club affiliations are with the New York. and Indian Harbor Clubs. 
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Lone Star—A Large Diesel Yacht of Novel Appearance 


& 





Photos by E. Levick 

Another large Diesel yacht to join the fleet of the New York Yacht Club is the Lone Star, owned by George G. Bourne, of New York. 

Designed by Cox & Stevens, she combines many modern and desirable features. With an overhanging bow of battleship type and a forward- 

raking transom, she presents a novel exterior. The interior accommodation is spacious and well conceived, as the reproductions show. 

Lone Star is 170 feet long over all and has a speed of 13 knots with two Diesel engines. Her tank capacity gives a cruising radius of 
7000 miles. 
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The Kzm Hock 
Choon Lee 


cA Chinese Timber Tongkang 


By Wiit1aAM MaxweEtt BLAKE 


HE largest open sailing craft I 

know of are the Kim Hock Choon 

Lee and her sisters. In their build 

and shape they are the outcome of the 

fittest for the trade in which they engage, 

the bringing of timber in logs to Singa- 
pore. 

The various timber merchants obtain 
concessions to fell timber in the forests 
situated in the neighboring states of 
Johore and Pahang, the Dutch Indies 
and its islands. Gangs of coolies are kept 
on the concessions felling and cutting 
trees into suitable lengths and transport- 
ing them to the nearest rivers and 
sheltered coves. The Tongkangs then 
ship the logs from rude wharves and 
bring their cargoes to the insatiable saw- 
mills in Singapore. 

The timber is divided into hard and 
soft woods, the former being left gener- 
ally in long lengths for use as piles, 
beams, masts, derricks, and so on. The 
hardwoods mostly brought in are ballow, 
chengai, russak, tampenis, merbau and 
giam. The soft woods consist of seriah, 
meranti, and jelutong, the two former 
being largely used for house work and cheap furniture, 
and the latter for pattern making. This class of timber is 
sawed into logs of 16 feet in length for easy transport 
and handling and is rafted after delivery, but the hard- 
woods are of such density that they sink when unloaded. 
They are therefore stored on the mud flats and chopped 
with the owners’ names until wanted. 

The Tongkangs are built locally of hardwoods. 
The Kim Hock Choon Lee is twenty years of age and 













































































A timber Tongkang leaving Singapore for the timber concession. From a photograph 
by the Author. 


belongs to an Hokien named Wan Choon. The sails are 
tanned canvas, the mainsail and mizzen being set on 
standing gaffs down which they slide on rings when 
brailed up. The headsails are set on wire stays and for 
stowing a wooden platform is built under the bowsprit 
on which the men work. When deep loaded, with 
any sea running, wash boards 
are fitted the length of the 
hold. (Continued on page 108) 























Lines of a Chinese timber Tongkang, the largest open sailing craft. The dimensions are: 86 feet waterline, 27 feet beam, 11 feet depth. 
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A Fast Cruising Cutter 


P at City Island, at the Minneford Yacht Yard, an 

attractive little cruising cutter is rapidly taking 
shape. She is being built for H. S. Sayres, of New York, 
her design being from the board of Sparkman & Ste- 
phens, and her dimensions being as follows: |.o.a. 
37’ 5”; L.w.l. 25’ 6’; beam, 8’ 5’’; draft, 5’ 7’’; sail area, 
636 sq. ft. She is being substantially built in the best 
possible manner, with oak keel and frames, mahogany 
trim, hollow spars, airplane wire rigging, etc. 

The lines were developed directly from those of 
Kalmia, the little sloop which won in the cruising sloop 
class in the Gibson Island Race, and indicate a boat 
which should have an excellent turn of speed. The cut- 
ter rig is all inboard, and the mainsail will be fitted with 
roller reefing gear, the boom being short enough to 
allow the sheet blocks to be attached to the boom end, 
eliminating the claw ring, a feature generally objected 
to in reefing gears. A Palmer 4-cylinder Little Huskie 
motor should drive her along at better than a 7-knot 
clip. 

The interior layout shows the main cabin and galley 
aft, both with full headroom, with ice chest to port 
where it makes a good chart table. Forward is a double 
stateroom, with toilet to port between stateroom and 
main cabin, with a good hanging locker opposite. There 
is good stowage space forward and aft, and all details 
have been worked out for convenience and ease of 
handling. 


Sail plan. 
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Water lines, diagonals and buttock lines. 


Age 
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Outboard profile and interior accommodation plan of the 58-foot, twin-screw Consolidated commuter. 


A Fast, Handsome and Commodious Commuter by Consolidated 


HE plans reproduced above are typical of several 
fine craft turned out recently by the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation, of Morris Heights, New 
York. The boat shown is a 58-foot commuter, with the 
fine appearance, excellent construction and complete- 
ness of equipment and appointments always associated 
with Consolidated craft. 
The deck layout features both forward and after 


cockpits, two trunk cabins, and deckhouse amidships, 
within which are two Pullman type berths. Below decks 
we find an owner’s cabin, bath room, lockers, etc., 
forward, while the crew’s quarters and toilet room are 
aft. Two 180 h.p. Speedway motors give a speed of 25 
miles an hour. 

Consolidated builds this model in either cedar or ma- 
hogany, either finish making a very stunning appearance. 


A Steel Auxiliary Schooner of Moderate Draft 


2 . 
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Sail plan of the 103-foot Alden-designed steel schooner. 








N this and the next page are the plans of one of the 
largest steel auxiliary schooners at present under 
construction in this country. She is from the board of 
John G. Alden, and is being built by the Electric Boat 
Company for Samuel P. Curtis, for use in Chesapeake 
Bay and on long ocean cruises. Her dimensions are: 
l.o.a. ‘102’9”; l.w.l. 74’8’”’; beam, 2210’; draft, without 
board, 9’; draft, with board down, 14’6’’. 

The schooner rig, with 4300 square feet in the four 
lowers, is-designed with large foresail and small main- 
sail, primarily for offshore sailing. The auxiliary installa- 
tion includes a Treiber 6-cylinder, 225 h.p. motor, and 
two Treiber 7% kw. Diesel generators and Exide bat- 
teries. Sails, boat davits, pumps and other auxiliaries 
will be electrically operated; there will be hot and cold 
fresh water and cold salt water in all bath rooms, and 
the boat will be heated throughout by an Arcola hot 
water heater. 

Below decks, the owner’s quarters consist of a large 
main saloon the full width of the yacht, and three 
double staterooms with three baths. Forward are a large 
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Inboard profile and interior layout of the 103-foot, steel auxiliary schooner designed by John G. Alden for S. P. Curtis. 


galley, captain’s stateroom, and forecastle and wash 
room for a crew of six men. A large cockpit, with a 
recessed shelter at the forward end, is a feature of the 
deck layout. 

Fuel tanks, water tanks, and store rooms are located 
in the hold. The cruising radius under power alone will 
be 1800 miles. Delivery will be made early in the spring 
of 1930. 





The Seawanhaka Cup Goes to Scotland 
(Continued from page 68) 


to the good. Her skipper never gave Hunt a chance to 
get clear on the second beat to windward, but despite 
this Gypsy closed up on the leg, gaining some 20 seconds. 
But the two reaches again killed her chances and she 
was 44 seconds behind at the finish. 

Even-up at two races each, and everything depending 
on the fifth race. The wind was east-north-east and had 
piled up a roll that was a bit bothersome to the racers. 
Caryl was over too soon at the start and had to come 
back, losing 43 seconds. But under the weather condi- 
tions the Scotch challenger gained slowly but surely. At 
the weather mark she had made up 21 seconds of her 
lost time. Before the wind in a following sea Caryl’s 
fuller bow and stern sections told in her favor, while the 
sharper-ended Gypsy buried more as the seas rolled 
under her. The Scotch boat almost caught Gypsy half 
way on the run, and then dropped behind a few lengths. 

As they neared the leeward end of the course Gypsy 
jibed, followed by Caryl. This put Gypsy to leeward and 
on the inside at the turning mark. At this point Hunt 
executed a perfectly timed maneuver. Faced with the 
prospect of having Caryl turn the mark inside and sit 
on his wind for the next three miles, he put his helm 
down and luffed until he had forced the Scotch boat, as 
well as his own, up to windward of the mark. Then, just 
at the right moment, he shoved his tiller hard up and 
wiped Gypsy off for the mark. Caryl followed immedi- 
ately with her bow almost over Gypsy’s stern, and they 
went around the mark with Gypsy leading by seven 
seconds. But the move availed him little. While Gypsy 
pointed as high as the Scotch boat she seemed to slide 
7 bit in the heavy seas. She sagged down on top of 

8 


Caryl and soon had to tack to {keep clear. This gave 
Robertson his chance and he worked out a 45-second 
lead to the weather mark. 

Then Gypsy began a heartbreaking stern chase. 
Slowly the American boat closed the gap until she was 
almost alongside the Scotch challenger, with the finish 
only a quarter of a mile away. Then Caryl jibed. Gypsy 
had to jibe with her, and in doing so her spinnaker fouled 
the strut stay and it took her crew valuable seconds to 
clear it, while Caryl forged ahead. But the former was 
still dangerous, and Robertson luffed her across to the 
weather end of the line and to windward of the mark 
boat, where they both jibed again. This time they were 
so close that a sea lifted Gypsy’s bow and swung it 
across Caryl’s stern. It was Gypsy’s last chance, but as 
she bore off Caryl was still between her and the line and 
got the gun six seconds ahead of the American. 

In the last three races Caryl had beaten Gypsy by a 
total of only 53 seconds. No two boats could have sailed 
more level, and with a better break in the weather the 
cup would probably have remained here. The selection 
of Gypsy to defend was a logical one. She is undoubtedly 
a better all-’round boat than we thought her. Taking 
the series as a whole, young Hunt handled his boat 
better than the veteran Robertson sailed Caryl. He made 
fewer mistakes, or errors of judgment, his starts were 
uniformly good, and he took his boat to windward in a 
manner that stamps him as a real helmsman. All in all, 
we did better in this year’s match than we had reason 
to hope for. And through this series we are the richer by 
having at last a fine small open class on the Sound. 


Chesapeake Log Canoe Mary Rider Wins Governor’s 
Cup 


(Continued from page 76) 


Handicap Speedboats: Won by Peter Pan, Earl Vansciver; 
Tri-State Days, J. H. Vansciver, second. 

151-Class: Won by Baby Susan, Arthur Grymes, Chesapeake 
Bay Yacht Club; Greased Lightning, William McP. Bigelow, 
second. 

Unlimited Outboards: Won by Baybo Baby, E. S. Conord; 
Moco II, Stanley H. Blum, second. 

Stock Model Runabouts: Won by This’) Duit, J. J. Raskob, 
Jr.; Chris-Craft, A. T. Conord, second. 














ITH the Barnegat tars tasting defeat at the 

hands of the Canadian scow sailors; with the 

Swedes cleaning up at Marblehead in the 30 
square metres, and at Greenwich in the 22 square 
metres; and with the Scots taking away the Seawanhaka 
Cup with their slippery eight-metre boat Caryl, the old 
U.S. A. has fared pretty badly this year in international 
yacht racing. There may be some consolation in the 
facts that in both of the square metre contests the in- 
vaders were sailing in a type of boat well developed 
abroad, but in its infancy here; that the Canadians have 
had more experience in the scows than the Jerseyites; 
and that the Eight-Metre Class is in its first season here. 
But the fact remains that we have taken some sound 
beatings this season, and that our designers, skippers 
and crews will have to bestir themselves so that next 
year we may be able to retrieve some of our lost laurels. 
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The answer to our loss of the Seawanhaka Cup seems 
to be that there were two mighty fine boats fighting it 
out, with equally fine skippers and crews, and that 
Caryl, the Scotch craft, was a mite better in a breeze 
than the American Gypsy, and that the latter was a bit 
better in light going. As fresh breezes prevailed in the 
last three races, the Scotchman won, after the Yankee 
craft had annexed the first two contests in light weather. 
One remarkable feature of the series was the lack of 
“covering’’ tactics at the start. In two of the five 
races the boats started on different tacks, at different 
ends of the starting line, neither skipper making the 
slightest effort to get the weather gauge at the start. 
Quite different from other match races which I have 
seen, read of, or participated in, where the rival helms- 
men would start battling at the preparatory gun, doing 
everything in their power to get the jump on the other, 
by blanketing, backwinding, forcing him over the line 
ahead of the gun, or forcing him on the wrong side of the 
starting mark. There may be sound reasons for ‘‘split 
tack”’ starts in match races, but you will have a hard 
time convincing some of the old timers of the fact. 


* * * 


After making a mediocre showing in the Gibson Island 
Race, and swallowing a lot of grief in the Bayside-Block 
Island Auxiliary Race, Alf Loomis and Linton Rigg at 
last showed us what the little cutter Hotspur could really 
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by Cap Stan 


do by winning the Huntington-Cornfield Auxiliary 
Race with apparent ease. She’s a snappy-looking little 
hooker, and from all accounts, a fine performer to wind- 
ward, especially in sloppy going — just what Loomis 
wanted. Now that she has struck her stride, we'll prob- 
ably hear more of Hotspur in races next season. 


* * * 


‘“‘Barging’’ at starts has been all too prevalent this 
year in racing on Long Island Sound. On windward 
starts, the situation develops something like this: Boat 
A is going for the line hard on the starboard tack; boat 
B comes for the line with lifted sheet, rounds up on A’s 
weather; boat C also comes in with a free wind and 
camps on top of B; and perhaps D does the same thing, 
and all try to squeeze across the line inside the buoy. 
Boat A calls for right of way, and quite correctly, but B 
can’t give room on account of C, and C can’t give room 
on account of D, and D can’t give room without hitting 
the mark — wherefore A has to bear away or get hit. 
In a case like this, involving two or more boats, the 
leeward boat (A) has been interfered with. B, C, and D 
are absolutely wrong — have no business being where 
they are, and should be disqualified under one of several 
rules — ‘‘A yacht free shall keep clear of one close- 
hauled,”’ or ‘‘When both yachts are free, or both have 
the wind aft and have the wind on the same side, the 
yacht to windward shall keep clear,’’ etc. I understand 
that the race committee of one of the Marblehead clubs 
has taken drastic action in a number of cases, without a 
protest. Committees all over the country would do well 
to put a stop to this ‘‘barging,’’ and protect the skippers 
who are so frequently hampered by the unfair tactics of 
ignorant or unscrupulous adversaries. 

* * * 

Some three or four years ago a 45-foot schooner was 
one of the many entries in the Bayside-Block Island 
Auxiliary Race. She didn’t win. But her owner had 
learned a number of valuable lessons, and tried again, 
with the same result. Still enthusiastic, her owner 
studied the results of his previous efforts, improved his 
boat and his motor, organized a top-notch crew, in- 
vented a new-fangled kite, and by dint of fine strategy 
and hard sailing, crossed the line this year a winner. 
That’s the way to go at it, boys — persistent efforts, 
brain work, hard sailing. My hat’s off to Commodore 
John W. Ripley and the Kumalong. 
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One of the Dodge Watercar line of stock runabouts. The Dodge Boat and Plane Corporation will erect a new plant at Hampton Roads, 
Va., for the large scale manufacture of boats and amphibian planes. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Dodge Announces New Plans 


ONFIRMING rumors which have been 

, current for some months past, a state- 
ment authorized by Horace E. Dodge, Jr., 
announces the purchase of a plant site in the 
Newport News area as the first step in a 
program of expansion by his company. 

The Horace E. Dodge Boat and Plane 
Corporation, of which Mr. Dodge is presi- 
dent and in which he and other members of 
the Dodge family are the principal stock- 
holders, has acquired 100 acres of the Hamp- 
ton Roads tract which was formerly the site 
of Camp Stuart. The company plans to 
erect on this site several manufacturing 
units for large-scale manufacturing of motor 
boats, flying boats and amphibian airplanes. 
Plans for the first unit have been completed 
by the architects, Philip Small and Associ- 
ates, of Cleveland, and construction will be 
begun at an early date. First to be erected 
will be the power plant, and a production 
unit of 240,000 square feet. The capacity of 
the power plant will be adequate not only 
for the first production unit but for the en- 
tire development contemplated. Work on 
the airplane landing field, hangars, docks, 
and boathouses will also be begun at once. 
A factor of importance in the Dodge selec- 
tion of the site is the shipbuilding tradition 
of the Newport News area, a tradition which 
has been in the making for several genera- 
tions and which has produced an unusual 
number of highly skilled workmen. 
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Sirocco, a Dawn “ 
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It is the purpose of the company to estab- 
lish its main executive offices at the Newport 
News piant, continuing its sales head- 
quarters in New York City. 

The above announcement is made at the 
time Dodge boats are taking a very promi- 
nent place in the transportation of passen- 
gers between Manhattan and local am- 
phibian airplane bases. 

Perhaps the largest marine air base for 
commercial use is the New York Air Termi- 
nal, Inc., located at North Beach, Long Is- 
land, just above Hell Gate. One problem 
faced by the organization was transportation 
from Manhattan to the airport. As the trip 
by land means a long journey through con- 
gested streets, enough time would be lost to 
offset the large measure of saving in airplane 
travel. Therefore a regular service is main- 
tained between North Beach and 42nd 
Street and the airport with fast runabouts. 
These are stock boats built by Horace E. 
Dodge Boat Works and are 30-foot run- 
abouts, which are the direct descendants of 
the famous runabout Horace. This boat has 
for years had the reputation of being one of 
the fastest as well as one of the finest stock 
boats. Powered with a 500-h.p. motor, it 
will travel at a speed up to 60 m.p.h. 

Yet sveed alone is not enough for the 
marine boat. Air liners are now built with 
comfortable cabins, and the Dodge Run- 
about is likewise luxuriously equipped. 
Even the smaller craft of the Dodge line are 
built to the exact specifications of the larger 


boats, the little 20-foot speedster being built 
with mahogany planking, and teak trim. 
Stock models are on hand in sizes from 20 
feet up, each a modern and handsome boat. 


Designers Open Offices 


A noteworthy change in the field of naval 
architecture is the formation of the firm of 
Paine, Belknap and Skene. This brings to- 
gether three men well known to yachtsmen 
in the persons of Frank C. Paine, Francis 
Belknap and Norman L. Skene. All are 
veterans in the game and have designed 
many yachts. Mr. Skene’s Elements of Yacht 
Design is well known to all who have 
studied the art. The headquarters of the new 
concern are at 11 Beacon St., Boston. 


Noteworthy Performance 


The standardized motor boats built by 
Dawn Boat Corporation and known as the 
“Dawn 45” have been familiar to yachts- 
men for their seagoing ability and general 
all-around fine performance. Dawn boats 
have placed well in recent long-distance 
races in the East. 

Recently the Sirocco, owned by B. E. 
Jennings, an executive of Standard Oil Co., 
was built and powered with two Model GMF 
434" by 6” Budas. Her owner states that at 
1,400 r.p.m. she turns her two 22” by 16” 
wheels easily and travels 14 knots. At 1,200 
revolutions she makes 12 knots without any 
difficulty and can maintain that pace all 
day without effort. This is with a normal 
load of gasoline, water, ice and stores. 

Her two Buda motors run quietly. It is 
not necessary to raise one’s voice in con- 
versation on the bridge deck when the en- 
gines are running. The engines start at 
once, run cool, are flexible and respond 
instantly to the demands made on them. 


1930 Outboards 


Announcement is made that a new Lud- 
ington Flash has been developed from the 
older model which has been shown success- 
fully during the last year. The new Flash is 
designed to accommodate the powerful 
Class D motors, and is now on the market. 
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Side bustles have been attached from the 
step to the transom at the chines to facilitate 
turning. Transom height and angles have 
been altered and strong braces added. The 
boat’s structure has been stiffened up 
throughout, and on trials she has given a 
good account of herself. The same boat, 
driven by Jacob Dunnell at Worcester, 
Mass., established a Class E record and won 
the free-for-all race at better than 40 m.p.h. 

The Ludington ‘ Buccaneer”’ is now fur- 
nished with complete equipment. She is able 
to carry from five to seven people and has 
made a speed as high as 35 m.p.h. This is 
splendid going for a boat of the outboard 
runabout type. 

A new catalog will be sent upon request 
to Ludington Aircraft Corp., 816 Atlantic 
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The Ludington Buccaneer, an outboard runabout type, has made speeds as high as 


larly if he has an elderly boat, has to pump 
water out rather than in. Water in the bilge 
is an unmitigated nuisance and, at times 
when the boat may be unattended for any 
long period, is a positive danger. Hand 
pumping is a tiresome, back-breaking job, 
so why not turn it over to an automatic 
device? M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Co., 
specialists in pumps for the boatman, have 
an array of bilge pumps that meet every 
need. Heading the list is the ‘‘ Master” 
automatic electric pump which is on duty 24 
hours a day. It will keep your boat dry all 
the time, at sea or at anchor, in fair weather 
or foul. It is available in 6, 12, and 32 volt 
units and is operated from the lighting or 
storage battery. 

The Model B automatic has new im- 






35 m.p.h. 


Bldg., Philadelphia. Every outboard owner 
should obtain a copy of Ludington’s in- 
structions. This is written especially for the 
care and operation of Ludington boats but 
may be read with advantage by every out- 
board motor boat owner. 


Gar Wood Sticks to Duplex 


The brilliant performances of Gar Wood 
boats have been the outstanding events at 
many speed beat regattas. The recent 
Harmsworth Trophy Race at Detroit added 
fresh fame to the reputation that Gar Wood 
has earned by many years of service in the 
development and racing of high speed motor 
boats. The winning of the Harmsworth 
Trophy is all in the day’s work (or the day’s 
pleasure, perhaps) to Gar Wood, but the 
spectator wonders why Mr. Wood wins so 
consistently. What is the secret of his suc- 
cess? 

One reason for Gar Wood’s success is the 
careful preparation of every detail — noth- 
ing is left to chance. An important example 
of Mr. Wood’s thoroughness is found in the 
matter of lubrication. For several years he 
has used Duplex Marine Engine Oil, Grade 
“Z,” for all his race boat engines. This oil 
was actually compounded for Mr. Wood 
after exhaustive tests and after other oils 
had been unsatisfactory. As a result of Mr. 
Wood’s experience with Duplex oils all Gar 
Wood boats and engines carry instruction 
plates which suggest the use of Duplex oils 
and specify the proper grade. 

The above policy, of course, has been 
adopted by other manufacturers of marine 
engines and the Duplex instruction plate 
appears On many marine engines, among 
them Kermath, Scripps, Universal, Caille 
and Hartford, and on the power plants of all 
prea runabouts, and Sea-Lyon run- 
abouts. 


For Dry Bilges 

We've all heard about those mythical 
craft which were so tight that their owners 
had to pump water into them to keep them 
sweet, but the average yachtsman, particu- 


provements which greatly increase its 
efficiency. It is in use on countless boats and 
has an honorable record for preventing 
damage. For example, a boat rammed a 
floating spar and punched a hole in her hull, 
causing a bad leak. She was kept afloat by 
her Oberdorfer automatic until she could be 
beached and the damage repaired. Another 
was wedged into her boathouse by a rapid- 
ly rising river. Her Oberdorfer automatic 
saved damages, the owner estimates, to the 
extent of $3,000. Many others have been 
saved in storms that have caused havoc 
along the coast. 


The manufacturer's hand bilge pump is 
a popular model for boats not equipped with 
electric current. They are sturdily built of 
non-corrosive bronze and are speedy and 
efficient. They may also be used as emer- 
gency pumps where motor-driven pumps are 
fitted. Motor-driven gear and centrifugal 
pumps are extensively used for deck flushing, 
fuel pumping, water supply and similar 
service as well as for bilge pumping. 

Bronze gear circulating pumps are also 
made by Oberdorfer and are the product of 
half a century of experience in this line. 
They may be had in standard forms, sizes 
and types for any make or model of marine 
motor. Full information about the line may 
be had from M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Co., 
2206 Thompson Road, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Indoako Wood 


So much interest has been aroused by the 
display of Philippine Indoako wood at 
motor boat and architectural exhibitions 
that the Indiana Quartered Oak Co. has 
fitted up a permanent display room at its 
Long Island City plant which is open every 
day to those interested. The plant is only 
fifteen minutes from the Grand Central 
Terminal via the Queensboro subway and 
there the visitor may see over 4,000,000 
feet of rough lumber. The display room is 
fitted up entirely in Philippine Indoako 
wood — flooring, trim, panelling, doors and 
furniture. There are also several interesting 
boat models on exhibition. 

Philippine Indoako is used by Matthews 
Co., Chris Smith and Sons Boat Co., The 
Elco Works, and other builders of fine craft. 
The stock on hand is large and monthly 
cargoes are arriving, keeping the supply 
replenished. 


Elco Announces Changes 


Two important personnel changes have 
been announced by The Elco Works of the 
Electric Boat Company of Bayonne, N. J. 
Preston L. Sutphen has been appointed 
general sales manager for Elco with offices at 
Port Elco, 247 Park Ave., New York City. 
In addition to his new responsibilities, he 

(Continued on page 127) 





A part of the display room of the Indiana Quartered Oak Co., at Long Island City, N. Y., 
in which the flooring, trim, panelling, doors and furniture are of Philippine Indoako 
wood 
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LUX is Standard Equipment on All Hubert Johnson Cruisers 


Photograph shows installation of 
LUX Remote Control System ina 
Hubert Johnson sea skiff cruiser. 


Safety from Fire— 
At a Nominal Cost 


HE chance of fire while cruising —the 

nightmare of every boat owner—can be 
practically eliminated by investing, at a nominal 
cost, in a LUX System. For LUX snuffs out 
oil and gasoline fires even before they can get 
underway. 

LUX gas, stored in a compact cylinder, dis- 
charges from piped outlets and smothers the 
flames in a few seconds. The gas may be re- 
leased at a Remote Control Box—away from 
the danger of the fire. 


More than 900 yachts are protected from 
fire by LUX. You, too, can buy this safety for 
your boat. 


In writing for further information, 
give the tybe and size of your boat. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc, 
140 Cedar Street 
New York 


LUX 


Fire Extinguishing System 
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The Cruise of the Alice 
(Continued from page 62) 


sails, proving beyond all doubt that under those condi- 
tions the boat made better speed dead against the wind 
with the mainsail and mizzen hoisted. Possibly, the 
rolling may have had some influence in producing a 
fanning motion of the sails which would tend to push 
the boat ahead a little. However, the fact remains that 
reducing the rolling does increase the speed of a boat 
materially, and I believe this was the main cause of our 
increased speed. 

Following this thought further, would not a square 
topsail of moderate size be a very useful sail in any 
ocean voyage, even on a boat as small as the Alice? It 
should be rigged so that the yards could be braced sharp- 
ly enough to make the sail draw with the wind one or 
two points forward of the beam. Such a sail would still 
further check the rolling of the boat, thereby increasing 
its speed. It is also probably fair to say that a consider- 
able portion of the energy absorbed by the square topsail 
in checking the roll of the boat is transformed into an 
extra push forward, the amount depending upon the 
angle to which the squaresail is braced. The advantage 
of a square topsail, as compared with the loose-footed 
squaresail ordinarily used on yachts, is that it can be 
used effectively with the wind abeam or even one or two 
points forward of the beam. With the wind aft, an addi- 
tional loose-footed squaresail or ‘‘course”’ will be carried 
below the square topsail as well as a raffee above it. 

My apology for taking so much space for the dis- 
cussion of this subject is that it seems to me to have a 
vital bearing on the important question of gaff versus 
jib-headed rig for offshore cruising. My own impression 
is that a gaff-headed mainsail without a vang is inferior 
to the jib-headed sail, and with a vang is superior to it 
for a cruising rig. I also wish to emphasize the point that 
my arguments are intended especially for offshore 
cruising. Cruising along the coast, with frequent harbors 
available, is a very different thing, and for this kind of 
work the advantages of the jib-headed rig may easily 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

I cannot omit from this discussion the very interesting 
paragraph by Martin in Deep Water Cruising. Having 
lived with vangs on my boats for more than 35 years I 
thought I had pretty well exhausted the subject, but 
Mr. Martin has developed some methods of use which 
are new to me. He writes as follows: 

‘A fitting which is unusual in yachts, but which we 
used both with the big mainsail and with the trysail, isa 
‘vang’ upon the gaff end. It is a piece of strong manila 
rope, long enough to reach the deck, and it enabled us 
to set the mainsail, or get it off her, without bringing the 
ship to, at times when we could not possibly have done 
so without it. There is a trick in using a vang when 
lowering the mainsail which I discovered by accident 
soon after we started. The peak halliards are slacked 
away first, until the gaff is at right angles to the mast, 
and the vang is hauled taut, bringing the gaff end amid- 
ships. Given half a turn around a cleat, the helmsman 
can tend the vang while he steers and the others lower 
the sail. It will be seen from the sketch (6) that once the 
gaff is at right angles to the mast, the vang becomes 
tauter as the throat halliards are slacked away, and 
thus the helmsman, by carefully easing the vang as the 
sail comes down, can keep the gaff amidships. 

“Tt is necessary to have a very strong jaw rope, as the 
whole tendency of the vang is to pull the jaws away from 
the mast. When the gaff is swinging about as the ship 
rolls in a light air, the vang can be taken forward and 
used like a boom guy. It proved to be one of the most 
valuable ropes in the ship, and I do not intend ever to 


| cruise in a vessel rigged with a gaff without fitting a 
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Perfected 
IRELAND AMPHIBION 


most modern of all 


Air-Yachts 


ONSIDER the surprisingly 

comfortable five-place ‘‘Nep- 
tune”... an all-weather Air-Yacht 

. it carries you quickly and 
surely at any time of year to any 
destination on land or water. 

The large, commodious cabin is 
complete in every detail of appoint- 
ment ... and it’s so quiet that you 
can talk in conversational tones. 
The adjustable, unbreakable glass 
windows give perfect light and vision 
... or to those who enjoy the thrill 
of flying in the open air the Neptune 
comes with open cabin. 

In all-around performance, the 
perfected ‘‘Neptune”’ is the highest 
expression of Amphibion construc- 
tion. Combining exceptional man- 
oeuverability — strength — flexibility 
—excess power, and ease of control 

. its economy of operation and 
low upkeep cost are strong factors 
in its rapidly growing popularity. 

Remember, too, in a Neptune 
you will find country-wide service 
and accommodations. For Curtiss 
has blanketed the country with 40 
branches and 85 dealers. 





The Comfort 
CABIN CRUISER 
flying over land 


and water 


of a 
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Powered with a Wright J-5 engine the Neptune has a commanding 


source of excess power to meet any air conditions. 


Write or call Curtiss Flying Ser- 
vice, Dept. S, 27 West 57th Street, 
N. Y.C., and let us tell you imme- 
diately the nearest Curtiss. Branch. 
There you can fly the Neptune and 
learn first-hand its true distinction. 


Sales agents for Curtiss-Robertson 
Airplane Mfg. Co., Cessna Aircraft 
Co., Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Co., Incorporated, Ireland Aircraft, 
Incorporated, Command-Aire, Inc., 
Moth Aircraft Corporation. 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 


“World’s Oldest Flying Organization” 


















Pala Beach 


or Mianu 





is at the service 
of boatmen 


Florida bound yachtsmen and 
skippers may depend on a 
complete supply service at 


the Hopkins-Carter stores. 





Here the boatmens’ language 
is spoken and understood; a 
thousand items for the boat- 


ing trade are always in stock. 


THE HOPKINS - CARTER 


HARDWARE COMPANY 
Marine Supplies 


In Palm Beach and Miami, 
Hopkins-Carter await the op- 
portunity of serving captains 
and commodores -- Diesels or 


dories. 


W. PALM BEACH 


139 South Miami North Flagler Drive 
Avenue at Second Street 
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vang. When one is running before a fresh breeze it is 
very comfortable to know that one can depend upon 
making a good job of lowering the mainsail without 
having to bring the ship to.” 

The above quotation shows that Mr. Martin, while he 
believes most strongly in a vang for offshore work, has 
apparently never tried it for most of the purposes for 
which I have found it to be so valuable. 

(To be continued) 





A Bird’s-Eye View of Great South Bay’s Annual Cruise 


(Continued from page 64) 


The Stars were quite clearly better kept up and more 
keenly raced than any other class on the bay. The 
seaweed which was so annoying last year was bother- 
some only at Babylon and there only to a minor degree. 

INDIANS. For the first time in many years, Harry 
Meislahn in his famous Montauk failed to lead the class 
in all the races. A one-design class takes on a new lease 
of life when a consistent winner is defeated, even though 
that winner may be as popular as the former Princeton 
football star. 

MoricHEs BAy ONE-DEsIGNs. It is to be regretted 
that these splendid little boats are all from the yacht 
squadron of the Westhampton Country Club. Most of 
the other classes are pretty well strung out along the 
South bays, and there is as keen competition between 
localities as between boats. The more I see of the 
Moriches Bay one-designs, the better I like them. 

SHORE Birps. The change in rule last year which per- 
mitted Shore Bird owners to buy sails from any sail- 
maker has improved the performance and appearance of 
many of these beautiful little boats. Theclass has thinned 
out somewhat, but there are still enough to furnish 
keen competition. 

S Stoops. The ‘S”’ boats furnish a catch-all class. 
Every boat that cannot fit into any other class is put 
into this division. As a result, it furnishes keen racing, 
but a lot of problems of arithmetic must be solved be- 
fore the winner is known. After all, Class S furnishes 
en best opportunity for designers and builders of new 

oats. 

CC Stoops. The advent of nine new boats owned by 
the Juniors of the Bellport Bay Yacht Club enlivened 
the competition among the youngsters. The ‘‘CC’s,” 
““SS’s,”’ “‘M’s” and ‘“‘W”’ Cats sailed a shorter course 
than the big boats, rounding marks placed about 100 
yards inside the regular marks. Although these inner 
marks caused some confusion and some of the big sloops 
rounded the inner marks instead of their proper marks, 
the innovation is a distinct improvement over the old 
courses. With the little boats out of the way of the larger 
sloops, the congestion at the turning points was greatly 
relieved, the number of fouls considerably cut down, 
and the speed of the course greatly improved. 

TuHINGs I LIKED ON THE CRUISE: The apple pie at 
Babylon. Ditto at Bay Shore. The roast beef at Bay 
Shore. The aprons on the waitresses at Bellport. Harry 
Growtage’s giddy neckties and seagoing scarfpin. The 
fact that Doc Rice did not use a megaphone to broad- 
cast his comments to passing racers. Ex-Commodore 
Ketcham’s jury-rig mark at Babylon. (It could be seen 
further and it survived more fouls than any mark on 
the bay.) The weather. The Regatta Committee’s 
split-second gun firing. The cafeteria style of service at 
Bellport — most efficient and free from confusion. The 
buttons of admission to the lunches. (It was very easy 
to feed the whole family by passing the button around.) 

TuiNnGs I Dip NOT LIKE ON THE CrutsE: [ Editor’s 
Note: This section has been deleted to save the author’s 
scalp at next winter’s meeting of the G. S. B. Y. R. A. ] 
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SMART FABRICS play no small part in the beauty of 
the luxurious cabin planes that tour the skies today. Interior 
decorating is as important in finishing them as in furnishing 
a house or apartment. 


The Curtiss “ Condor” Transport illustrated shows a novel 
and decidedly interesting use of Schumacher Fabrics. The 
walls are decorated with a rough texture wool damask in 
restful tones of henna and dark and light shades of brown. 
The modern design worked out in subtly blended rectangular 
forms adds just the twentieth-century note desirable in a plane. 

The ceiling is covered with a Schumacher silk and wool 
rep. An interesting feature is the use of the wrong side of 
the material which shows the tan wool enlivened by slim, 
shining threads of henna silk. 


In the Schumacher collections you will find a wide selec- 
tion of distinguished fabrics exceptionally desirable for air- 
plane interiors. Modernistic rayons, Rodier designs, reps, 
damasks, moiré and a wealth of weaves and patterns created 
by prominent designers. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. S-10, 60 West 40th Street, New 
York, Importers, Manufacturers and Distributors to the trade 
only. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids and Detroit. 


F-SCHUMACHER:&:CO 


Cabin of the Curtiss ““Condor”’ showing the 


interesting use of Schumacher Fabrics 


The modernistic wool damask used to decorate 
the walls of the plane above 





Yellow wings and slate green fuselage add to 
the bird-like beauty of this “Condor” plane 
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The 
New 1930 


built as only 
Bellanca can build 


Fast and strong — beautiful in lines and colors 
— the new Bellanca Pacemaker is indeed ‘‘a plane 
with a pedigree!’’ Because it has developed the 
best traits proved in the world-famous trans- 
atlantic and efficiency-test Bellanca monoplanes 
— because it makes these qualities more avail- 
able than ever to the Bellanca owner — because 
it is built as only the Bellanca organization can 
build aircraft — the new Pacemaker renews the 
Bellanca claim to the title ‘‘America’s finest 
airplane.”’ 


Here are a few of the new Pacemaker features: 
Wide landing gear with oil-draulic shock 
absorbers. Deeply-upholstered individual pilots’ 
chairs and passengers’ seats, steel framed. 
Alemite-lubricated controls, mechanically and 
aerodynamically finger-light in operation. Bel- 
lanca’s incomparable cabin coach-work in new 
hard-wearing materials with the beauty and 
lustre of silk velvet. Wide-opening doors. 
Excellent cabin ventilation. Automobile type 
lift-up cowling. Large baggage compartment. 
Ask any Bellanca distributor about Pacemaker 
design, construction and flying qualities — all 
contributing to greater convenience, economy 
and longer service. The facts will satisfy you 
that Bellanca is still far ahead of the field. 
Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, New Castle, 
Delaware. 


Pacemaker Specification: Structural strength 
12% in excess of Dept. of Commerce requirements. 
Dual control. High speed 145 m.p.h. Cruising speed, 
122 m.p.h. Climb at sea level, 1,100 ft. per min. 
Pilot and payload, 1,235 lbs. 


The Bellanca Seaplane performs at ahigh speed 
of 130 m.p.h. and cruising speed of 110 m.p.b.; 
payload with pilot, 1,235 lbs. 


Built both as landplane and seaplane under U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce Approved Type Certificate No.129. 
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From Belfast to Adelaide in Britain’s Last Windjammer 
(Continued from page 56) 


would I like a cup? Needless to say, I accepted and 
we chatted for quite a while over the good hot drink. 

I am mighty glad I had that extra piece of weather 
board fitted to my bunk, for now that we are in rough 
weather again, it is a great comfort to feel that you can 
go to sleep without the constant risk of being dumped 
onto the floor every time the ship rolls; and being in 
ballast she sure can roll some! 

Dec. 7th. Nine weeks out. Lat. 43-12 S. Long. 11-14 W. 
Dist. 241 miles. 

We had a rough night and had to shorten down to 
three lower tops’ls and fore course. 

This morning we are tearing along before a moderate 
gale and big sea, and rolling heavily at times. Breakfast 
was once more a matter of — There she goes! Hold on! 

At 1.30 P.M. we sighted a large iceberg about six or 
eight miles off to starboard, and later in the afternoon 
passed another big berg to port about four miles. 
Judged it to be about 180 feet high, and 600 or 700 feet 
long. It was of a dirty gray color, except the high west- 
ern end, which was pure white. The air is very cold; 
fresh breeze and big following sea. Ship pretty lively. 

Dec. 8th. Grand sailing, and, in spite of the fact that 
there is much ice about, our day’s run at noon was 
264 miles. 

At 9 A.M. we passed another very large berg to the 
nor’ard of us. The air is very cold, though out of the wind 
the sun feels quite warm. The Captain is heading up 
more no’therly owing to this ice being about; for, as he 
says, you cannot carry sail at night with the uncertainty 
of ice about. 

The Mate, and Second, had a bad experience with 
it on the last ship they were on, when she was totally 
dismasted, and they were left drifting helplessly for 15 
days before a steamer sighted them. The collision oc- 
curred at night, and was caused by the lookout forward 
having left his post to light his pipe and have a stolen 
chat below. 

1 P.M. Just passing another huge iceberg north of us. 

5 P.M. The glass is rising, and the air is warmer; 
consequently, we hope we have got away from the ice. 

Yesterday and today it has been real sailing and we 
have done 524 miles in the last 48 hours, in spite of 
not being able to set very much sail for fear of the ice. 

Dec. 11th. Lat. 42-07 S. Long. 13-16 E. Dist. 316 miles. 

Gray, hazy morning, fresh breeze, moderate sea. 

At 7 A.M. I was given a call to come on deck, as we 
were passing a large iceberg, and I was wanted to make 
a sketch of it. I threw on my big coat and hurried on’ 
deck to see an enormous berg about three miles to lee- 
ward of us gleaming ghostly in the haze. It was cal- 
culated to be about 250 feet high, 400 to 500 feet long. 

12 noon. Fresh to strong breeze, sea rough. We are 
roaring along at a fine pace with everything on her, and 
the log spinning away like a mad thing. 

7 p.M. Glorious sailing all day, logging a good 13 
knots and a record run (for this ship), the last 24 hours 
of 316 miles. 

It is a most extraordinary thing to have all this ice 
so far north (41°), and the Captain says that in all his 
45 years’ experience he has never known such a thing. 

8.30 p.M. This afternoon, for an hour or two, we had 
a fine breeze and were roaring along at 14 knots. As it 
looked like freshening more, and the glass falling, the 
mizzen to gallant and crojack were taken in, but after 
a shower it petered out again to just a light breeze. 

This evening the glass is still falling and we fear that 
there is more ice about, especially as the sky shows no 
sign of bad weather. 

(To be continued) 
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LYNITE 195 heat-treated alumi- 
num casting alloys are the strongest 
and toughest of all aluminum alloys \ 
suitable for outboard motors. They 
have an exceptional resistance to 
shock and salt water corrosion. 


















LYNITE pistons, forgings and heat- 
treated castings are the choice of prac- 
tically every reputable manufacturer 
of outboard motors. For your own 


protection, insist that these vital parts 
f in your motor be made of LYNITE. 


THERES A THRILL A MINUTE 





Light, rugged, powerful, portable, moderate 
in price and economical in operation, the 
outboard motor is your logical answer to 
“How shall I get out on the water?” Outboard 
motorboating is a healthful outdoor sport 
that brings you new happiness and fun in a 
thousand different ways. It packs every 


IN AN ODTBOARD MOTOR 


hour on the water with a fresh thrill every 
minute. Aluminum made the modern 
outboard motor possible. Only in aluminum 
and its alloys do you find that essential 
combination—light weight and great 
strength — without which the outboard 
motor could not exist. 


ALUMINUM COMBANY OF AMERICA 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ALUMINUM ALLOY PISTONS, RODS, HEAT-TREATED CASTINGS AND} AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


LYDITE 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT No. 7 


WHEN IS 
A LIGHTHOUSE 


LIGHTLESS? 


HE answer is: When it’s a radio beacon. ... We still 

need lighted lighthouses, but these are being supple- 
mented with lightless beacons which pierce the densest 
fog with their invisible radio beams. 

Small automatic electric plants supply the current for 
these modern lighthouses. They run a few minutes, stop, 
start again. Hour after hour, week after week, they keep 
it up. In thick weather they run ceaselessly, flashing the 
guiding signal to anxious ships out in the blinding fog. 

Just the job for a Kohler Electric Plant! And Kohler 
plants you'll find, giving radio-compass bearings from 
Point Arena, California; from Punta Mala, the “Bad 
Cape” at the Pacific gate to the Panama Canal; from 
Seal Island, Nova Scotia—to name only part of the 
Kohler-equipped stations maintained by the United 
States and Canada. 


Yachts use Kohler Electricity 


*Just the job for a Kohler Electric Plant.” . . . It’s hard 
to figure what isn’t a job for these versatile machines, so 
capable in their performance of every sort of emergency 
or everyday service. 

Especially noteworthy is the preference won by these 
plants among yachtsmen. There are marine models 
which supply 110-volt current without storage batteries, 
or with supplementary 32-volt current from a starting- 
lighting battery; or 32-volt current alone for battery 
systems. Mail the coupon for detailed information about 
plants from 800 watts to 10 K.W. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Kohler Co. Shipping Point 
Founded 1873 E 5 E C T R I Cc a LA N 4 Ss Sheboygan, Wis. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 

ew 

Kobler Co., Kohler, Wis. Y 10-29 

Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 


_Street____ 





Name 





City... State 





Use in which interested 
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The Foreign Invasion of Marblehead 
(Continued from page 52) 


The Americans started the first race of the team 
match auspiciously, with the Yankee winning the hon- 
ors at the go-off and establishing a lead of two minutes 
and a half at the end of the windward leg, while the 
Tipler III, although in fourth place, was not far astern 
of the Gluckauf V and the Kickerle. But in the run back 
under spinnakers the wind began to fade and when 
scarcely fifty yards from the line the Yankee was left 
flapping with two Germans fanning along into the lead. 
Then they stopped through lack of air. Shuman, scent- 
ing’a new breeze, managed to pick it up and beat the 
Gluckauf V to the finish by 9 seconds, closely followed 
by the Oriole and Hathi, while the Kickerle took fifth 
place and the Yankee, which ten minutes before was 
well ahead, finished last. 

The American leadership in points did not survive 24 
hours, for the next morning the Germans tied the score 
and in the afternoon went out ahead, principally through 
the fine sailing of the Kickerle, which won both events. 

In these three races the best team play had been by 
Shuman, and in the fourth he surpassed himself and 
saved the day for the Americans. With the score 33 to 30 
at the start of this event, all that the Germans needed 
was a first, a second and a fourth place to take the 
Hoover trophy without another contest. The Kickerle 
and Hathi were the first to turn the first mark of a 10- 
mile triangle, but the 7ipler IJI was able to hold back 
the Gluckauf V and carried her so far past the second 
buoy that the Oriole, some distance astern, was able to 
come up and take fourth place. On the run to the finish, 
however, the Gluckauf V began to gain on Oriole. Once 
more young Shuman jumped into the breach, taking the 
German on a luffing ride so far off the course that the 
Oriole not only kept her place, but the Yankee was able 
to come up and win fourth position. Young Shuman 
with his crew, made up of Raymond Hunt and Harry B. 
Thayer, all three rivals for the Junior Championship 
only a few years before, luffed the Tipler III 27 times in 
three miles, with the crew shifting the spinnaker and 
head sails every few seconds. It was the best exhibition 
of quick and clever sail handling that has been seen in 
Marblehead for many a day. Several times the yacht 
was swung around and her way killed in order that she 
might keep the Gluckauf V under cover and let the 
Oriole and Yankee gain the line. Once they were safe, the 
Tipler III headed for the line and was content with 
fifth place; but another race was necessary. 

In this final event Miss Hovey furnished the thrill. 
Coached by Frank C. Paine, the designer of Boston's 
cup defender, who handled the main sheet, the girl 
sailed the Oriole into the lead in the beat to the wind- 
ward mark, where she had a nice margin of over two 
minutes. But, again, the wind proved a fickle jade, and 
left Miss Hovey to give aid to the three Germans. Fifty 
yards from the line all four were nearly abreast, al- 
though the Oriole had a slight advantage. Drastic action 
was necessary. Paine counseled a quick jibe and a reach 
for the line. The Oriole made it with 25 seconds to spare, 
although the Gluckauf V was only 20 feet astern. As the 
Hathi and Kickerle were not far off, the Germans won 
the Hoover prize by a score of 57 to 48 in points. 

The Kickerle and Tipler III then proceeded to sail a 
series of three races with the Bacchant, but neither ever 
threatened the Swede. She beat the American by nearly 
22 minutes and the German by 24 minutes in the first 
race, principally because they ran into a series of calm 
spots. In the second event her margin was four minutes 
over the 7ipler III and five and a half over the Kickerle, 
while in the third, the results were about the same. 

It was in the run down the wind on the last leg of the 
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You cannot lightly pass over the delights of owner- 
ship and the distinct advantages which the 39 foot all 
mahogany Seagull provides in such full measure. It 
is a fast, easily maneuvered 30 to 32 mile an hour 
boat built for any weather — has complete cruising 
accommodations for four, but will comfortably carry 
fifteen to twenty—rides and drives like a fine run- 
about — provides a. novel, thrilling and effective 
source of entertainment for your family, yourself, 
and your hosts of friends. Now in its fourth year 
of production and repeatedly refined—the Robinson 
Seagull is the only boat of its type that assures such 


ROBINSON MARINE 


time-tried performance — provides such impressive 
beauty and completeness. The new 1930 models are 
coming through for the Southern Season. Visit our 
recently completed plant or write today for the 
Robinson catalog of cruiser and commuter models. 


39-ft. Seagull Sedan Cruiser, Hall-Scott, Sterling or Kermath powered 
— $13,200 to $14,300; 42-ft. Twin Screw Commuter, $22,500; 38-ft. 
Red Arrow Day Cruiser, Optional Twin Screw Power, $12,800. Rep- 
resented by A.C. F. Salons, 217 W. 57th St., New York City; 500 East 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit, and S. Clyde Kyle, Rialto Bldg.,San Francisco; 
Walter H. Moreton, 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; Kimball 
Marine Corp., 29 Wacker Drive, Chicago; R. B. Lechinger, Houston, 
Texas; Volney Lacy, Rochester, N.Y.; J. A-Scarlett, 436 East Second 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio; N. J. Shea, 1425 Lauderdale, Lakewood, Ohio. 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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GAR WOOD’S 


GIFT TO SPORTSMEN 


Baby Gar, technically speaking, is a runabout, 
but you will feel the very first time you come 
aboard that she should have some other 
classification. 


For, the more experienced you are with boats, 


the more you realize that Baby Gar is in a class 
all her own. 


Her delightful grace of line is matched by her 
staunchness, and high speed is combined with a 
riding ease that you have never experienced 
before—wunless it be in another Baby Gar. 


But it should not be difficult to understand why. 
For Gar Wood has gathered together in his shops 
at Algonac, Michigan, the most skillful designers 
and artisans in the speed boat world. And these 
same men who build the Miss Americas, year 
after year the world’s fastest boats, are regularly 
employed in building Baby Gars for those who 
love fine boats. 

You would think that such a craft would be 
frightfully expensive, but because a world-wide 
demand has made still bigger shops necessary, 
you pay no more for Baby Gar than for an 
ordinary boat. 

Shall we deliver your Baby Gar in the south 
this winter? Your order should be placed now. 
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first race that the Bacchanit unfolded her Svenska spin- 
naker and astonished Marblehead by its scope and 
beauty. The big sail is of very light canvas and sweeps 
around the mast inside the forestay. Sometimes it is 
boomed out with a short pole, but ordinarily, Carl 
Plym sat on the taffrail with a sheet in either hand, just 
as if he were driving a bay mare with a white mane. 

The three German and six American yachts tackled 
the Bacchant in the first of the free-for-all series, but 
with no better luck. Only once in the three races was the 
Swede ever headed and then only for a few minutes. 
She made most of her gains off the wind, but it was 
equally true that none of the others could hold her with 
flattened sheets. The only time any one of them was 
within hailing distance after half the race had been 
sailed, was on the last leg of the third race when the 
Kickerle picked up a favorable draft, while the Bacchant 
was drifting through a soft spot. Commodore Lundberg 
never moved his 250 pounds of live ballast even to look 
around, and a few minutes later the Kickerle was drop- 
ping back, leaving the Swede to win by nearly two 
minutes. 

Aside from the Bacchant the Kickerle made the best 
showing, winning three firsts, two seconds, three thirds, 
and a fourth, a fifth, and a seventh. The Hathi was next, 
closely followed by the Tipler III; then the Gluckauf V, 
Oriole and Yankee. : 

The point scores for the Hoover Cup were: Kickerle 
24; Oriole 19; Hathi 18; Tipler III 17; Gluckauf V 15; 
Yankee 12. 

For the Marblehead Cup they were: Bacchant 9; 
Tipler III 5; Kickerle 4. 

For the Hovey and Williams trophies the points were: 
Bacchant 27; Hathi 23; Gluckauf V 18; Kickerle 17; 
Oriole 14; Yankee 12; Tipler III 11; Rima 9; Zui 3; 
Visitor 2. 





Marblehead Yachtsmen Have Busy Season 
(Continued from page 71) 


Larchmont Y.C., C. L. Farrand; Menace IV, Duxbury 
Y.C., Raymond W. Hunt, and Rebel, Manchester Y.C., 
Joseph J. Moebs, 12 each; and Ellen, Boston Y.C., 
Charles P. Curtis, 6. 

But for the reason that the ocean outside of Marble- 
head beginning on Thursday was to be taken over by 
the Corinthian Yacht Club for the 30 square metre 
international matches for a fortnight, none of the races 
that constituted this year’s Manhasset Cup match 
would have been sailed. As it was, each one of the three 
was sailed in a thick and wet fog blanket, conditions 
hardly suitable for so important a trophy. 

The first race over a windward-leeward course in a 
nice southerly air was the nearest a fair chance for all 
concerned. This was won by the defender Gypsy, easily 
the best of the lot on the beat to windward. Though 
quite thick when the boats were started the fog did not 
really shut down until the racers were practically out 
to the weather mark. The second contest was the worst 


of the series, the nine ‘‘R’s”’ being started when the fog 
momentarily lifted and sent off to find their way around 


Baby Gar’s0"- 8,950 - 10,950 sent a distinguished product to a a triangle of which the last leg was a beat to windward, 
distinguished clientele are invited the last half along the Tinker Island and Marblehead 


Baby Gar “’55"’ - 10,950 - 12,950 toinvestigate this profit opportunity. Neck shore 


ee Wi The skippers and crews had considerable difficulty 
LOOD ne 


in finding the first turning buoy, though the course was 
THE GREATEST NAME & ) 1N MOTORBOATING 
\ 4 } 


Baby Gar'’30" - $2,950 - $3,550 DEALERS: A material expansion in 
ae Gar Wood representation is now 
Baby Gar''40" - 4500 - 535° under way. Those who can repre- 


But it was on the second leg, a reach inshore to the 
southwest turning buoy, that they had their real hunt. 
This two miles should have been sailed in comparatively 
short order; but, instead, each of the yachts spent fully 
an hour, most of which was used up in an endeavor to 
locate the mark. Finally, all succeeded, some turning 














a spinnaker run in a moderate northeasterly breeze. 
Detroit, Michigan 


417 Connecticut Ave. 
1864 Broadway at 61st, N. Y. C. 
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NAMSUTTA 
YACHT DUCK 


‘“‘first suit. . made in 1923. . 1s still 
being used . . in perfect condition” 


says MR. CHARLES H. COUSENS 


HOWE & BAINBRIDGE, Distributors, 220 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 


Made in America for American Yachts 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., Founded 1846 — Ridley Watts & Co., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., N. Y. 




















GUEST TOWEL 


15 x 24” 
$24.00 the Doz. 
Monograms or 


owner's pennant 2” 
$19.50 extra 


FACE. TOWEL 
18 x 34” 
$36.00 the Doz. 
Monograms or 


owner’s pennant 2% ” 
‘$24.00 extra 


Perfect 
Service 


does a man 
take such pride in irre- 
proachable details as in 
the fitments of his yacht. 

And table linens, bed 
linens and bath sets in 
distinctive colorings by 
Mosse, with the owner's 
insignia skillfully embroi- 
dered, are among the 
appointments most quick- 
ly appreciated by one’s 
guests afloat. 


SUGGESTIONS 
and ESTIMATES 
furnished without 
obligation, for the 
correct linen 
complement of 
yachts of any size. 


INCORPORATED 


750 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
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the buoy twice, before skippers and crews were as- 
sured -that it was the mark. Though all succeeded in 
finishing it was not a test of speed, the winner being 
Ray Hunt’s Menace IV. 

The third race started out as the best of the series, 
but again fog interposed. This was another windward- 
leeward contest, started in a moderate easterly breeze, 
with the course out to Newcomb’s Ledge whistling buoy 
and back, sailed twice. This time the fog remained out 
to sea until the leaders had nearly reached the whistling 
buoy. Then it came rolling in thicker than on the two 
previous days. Gypsy again showed the way out to the 
turn, and succeeded in getting home first, though all 
the skippers had difficulty in locating the finish line, 
testimony to the need of some sort of aid to navigation, 
such as a bell buoy, for use in making Marblehead Har- 
bor in thick weather. Not so many years ago the red 
and black nun buoy was placed on the Four Fathom 
rock, and a bell buoy might well be substituted for this. 





Southern California Race Week Proves Eventful 
(Continued from page 66) 


held a safe lead until the close of the second windward 
leg, when Rogers secured an overlap and started the 
reach in first place, with May-Be closing in strong and 
Clio far astern. Harpoon’s crew displayed superior work 
with light sails down wind, however, and she again 
forged ahead, rounding up for the one-mile reach before 
the.finish with the second race and a safe championship 
almost within grasp. But Tommy failed to hoist a reach- 
ing jib and May-Be, with her big Genoa pulling with in- 
creasing power, nosed Harpoon out just before they 
flattened down for the quarter-mile beat to the finish. 
Westwind was well handled by her youthful skipper, 
easily winning the Star Class race, Judge B. Rey Schauer 
placing second a minute later with his Movie Star IJ. 

Both Lipton Cup races were on the book for Thurs- 
day, which brought a 12-mile westerly and an excep- 
tionally smooth sea over the course. Ten boats answered 
the gun for the San Diego cup, all five ‘‘R’s,”’ the two 
“Eights” and three ‘‘Sixes,”” May-Be, Harpoon and 
Synnove. For the first time, Six-Metre boats were per- 
mitted to enter the Lipton Trophy Race, provided they 
were equipped with cabins. Harpoon, Synnove and 
May-Be appeared with little shingles that slid over their 
open cockpits, thereby becoming ‘‘cabin sloops.”’ 
Arthur Rousseau and his crew thereupon stole a march 
on the Southern California skippers by cutting down 
their boat’s usual rig — banking on a stiff breeze. She 
entered the race with a Universal rating of only 17.2, 
getting an allowance over Babe, scratch boat, of 15 
minutes and 28 seconds. 

The race was a great fight, all ten boats going over as 
one on the starboard tack, except Babe. ‘There were 
many windward fights and downwind luffing matches 
on both rounds of the six-mile triangle. Babe was first 
to finish, but was far from saving her time, May-Be 
winning by more than two minutes on her big allowance, 
with Synnove and Friendship taking second and third on 
corrected time. 

The twenty Stars had just’as thrilling an afternoon. 
Five boats, Movie Star II, Tempe III, Westwind, Tom 
Robin and Western Star all held the lead at various times 
during the 12-mile race, but on the final leeward leg 
young Hubbard ran out a lead over Westwind to beat 
her to the gun by 22 seconds. Movie Star II, Tom Robin 
and Western Star finished close together, in that order. 

Ten Alamitos Bay skimmers, which had been brought 
up from Long Beach by Commodore Walter Horne for 
their first year of regatta competition, also had their 
final race on Thursday. The championship was won by 
Dave Condit’s Barbara, with Jack Swigart’s Sally sec- 
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WELVE YEARS’ successful building...literally 

sae millions of miles of safe commercial transport 

np. oe al flying ...Savoia-Marchetti flying boats and am- 
3-place *L: ss al 

Baby Amphibian phibians as produced today are aviation's most 

striking example of “the survival of the. fittest”’. 

Daily passenger and mail services using the 
Savoia= Marchetti 14-passenger type.$-55 are 
now linking important centers of Europe, North 
Africa and Asia. 

Now American cities, located on waterways, 
are also taking advantage of their natural landing 
facilities, with Savoia-Marchetti ships, for these 
famous flying boats and amphibiahs are being pro 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF ALL : : ‘ types, for trans«- 
MODELS AND FRANCHISE TERMS duced in the United States, in 8 types, , 
port, mail, aerial service and private flying. 


cdmerican 
SAV OTA MARCHETTI 


Omerian CE. bronaulieal Coyptoraltin 
General Offices: 730 Fifth Avenue, New York * Factory and Airport: Port Washington, N. Y. 
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STAPLES JOHNSON 


proves that--- 
ft costs less 


to build better 
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~Announcing the new 
MARBLEHEAD 
for 1930! 


A hull that has been put to the test 
of open water for two solid years! ... 
34 feet from stem to stern!... stout 
as a Gloucester fisherman! . . . smart 
as a streamline sport cabriolet!... 
dry as your living room!... fast 
enough for real enjoyment! New in 
cabin arrangement... new in bunk 
comfort for four persons... new in 
galley design ...new in appoint- 
ments... new in price, for stand- 
ardized production makes it the 
fullest value in the 34-foot class. 
Write us today for descriptive litera- 
ture on the New Marblehead for 1930. 


STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO. 


401 POOL STREET 


BIDDEFORD MAINE 
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A portion of the fleet riding at anchor, as seen from the Santa 
Barbara Yacht Club. 


ond and Robert Russell’s Patricia third. Carrying 
Marconi rigs, these little fellows proved very fast in 
smooth water. 

The westerly breeze rose early out of a cloudless sky 
for the final events of the series on Friday, with an in- 
creasing wind by noon bringing smiles to the faces of 
skippers of the heavy-weather boats. In the Six-Metre 
Class, Harpoon and May-Be were tied for first honors 
with 714 points and there was a triple tie among the 
20-Raters, Friendship and Angela each having 84 
points, while Maribel had eight. Westwind, with 3914 
points, and Tempe III, with 361%, were due also for a 
hard fight for the Star Class cup. Babe having already 
won the Ejight-Metre title by two straight wins, Ted 
Conant and his crew traded boats with Stuart Haldorn 
and his Monidah sailors. Monidah, under the handling of 
Conant and the Davis Brothers, held the lead in the 
fresh breeze for five miles before Haldorn put Babe 


Ten of the junior Skimmer Class came up from Alamitos Bay for 
the regatta. 


ahead on the spinnaker run. Even then it was a thrilling 
race, for Conant brought Monidah up fast on the beat 
to the finish, Babe winning by only 12 seconds. 

The four San Diego ‘‘R’s”’ were patently out for the 
blood of Friendship as that class came to the line, 
Maribel hanging on her weather bow, while Angela, 
Zephyr and Aloha blocked her to leeward. The rising 
breeze and sea were too much for all ‘‘R”’ sloops except 
Maribel and Friendship, but the fight between them was 
the big show of the week. Brawner kept Churchill in the 
‘impossible position’’ for the entire first round and 
then, as they fought to windward for the second time, 
Maribel was five seconds too late in coming about on 
Friendship’s weather. The latter’s skipper quickly freed 
his sheets, ran clear of Maribel and from thenceforward 
the R Class trophy was for the second year safe in the 
Churchill case. Friendship increased her lead, to beat 
Maribel by 52 seconds, with Zephyr third, Angela fourth 
and Aloha last. 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
MARINE MOTOR OIL 


 Peossiabnerrstes OIL has been pronounced by several 
Motor Car builders as the finest lubricating oil ever 
offered to the public— 
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It gives unrivaled lubrication to all 'parts—contains 
minimum carbon content, and functions well in colder 
climates. 


Great credit has been given GULFPRIDE OIL for 
its successful lubrication of the St. Louis Robin in its 420 
hour endurance test. 


In Marine engine lubrication, GULFPRIDE will give 
greater efficiency and last longer than any other oil in the 
world. 





Sample on request 


GULF REFINING COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CUMMINS DIESELS 


“the fuel is prepared”’ 


Model U 
2-6 Cylinders 
800-1000 r.p.m. 


16-60 h.p. 


All kinds of service, marine and 
stationary, are daily proving the 
% dependability of 
CUMMINS ENGINES 


A new performance 
A new economy and 
Super safety 


are changing conceptions of marine 
engine performance 


POWER BOATS ARE GOING DIESEL 
May we analyze your problems? 


MODEL R 
10” x 12” 
500-800 h.p. 
600-800 r.p.m. 


MODEL K 
6%" x 9” 
85-170 h.p. 
600-800 r.p.m. 


MODEL U 

4%” x 6” 

16-60 h.p. 
800-1000 r.p.m. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, Inc. 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: French Building, Fifth Avenue at 45th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8772 


Distributors: 


New York: Smith-Meeker Eng. Co., 123 Liberty St. (Gen- 
erators). Philadelphia: Smith-Meeker Eng. Co., The Bourse. 
Boston: Diesel Marine Equipment Co., 40 Central St. Balti- 
more: Mahon & Gall, Inc., Pratt and Gay Sts. Washington: 
Ross L. Fryer, Transportation Bldg. Harrisburg, Tex.: Peden 
Iron & Steel Co., Marine Branch. Widmington, Cal.: Johnson- 
Blair Co., 1024 E. Anaheim St. Guaymas, Sonora, Mex.: 
A. A. Lelevier. Miami: J. N. Vernam, 169 N. W. South River 
Drive. Montreal, Canada: J. Napier Reg., 102 Aubut Ave. 
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May-Be and Harpoon had a similar hard fight for the 
Six-Metre title, though the race was won by Synnove. 

Tempe III, fresh from her Lipton Cup victory of the 
day before, won the Star Class race by a margin of four 
minutes over Tom Robin, but Westwind, through Pres- 
ton Plumb’s excellent work in nosing Maystar out of 
third place, was able to beat out Hubbard for the 
championship, Westwind having 574% points to 561% for 
Tempe III. 

Charles Reynolds’ staysail schooner Wetona won the 
annual consolation race of the cruising classes, handi- 
caps being based on past performances of the individual 
boats during the week. Wetona sailed the 12 miles in 
1:47:20, Charles Dabney’s yawl Bayadere being second, 
and Wiman and Mitchell’s Mower-designed yawl 
Wimitch, third. Westward, the scratch boat, sailed a 
great race to cover the course in 1:42:42, but could not 
overcome her big handicap. 

A sizable squadron of power boats made the run up 
from San Pedro for the regatta, but racing in these 
classes did not develop the usual interest. All power 
events were staged Thursday and Friday mornings on 
Montecito Bay. Mrs. V. W. Scott, wife of the commo- 
dore of the Santa Barbara Outboard Association won 
the Class C limited outboard championship on Thursday 
with her red Whippet, winning the first heat and taking 
third in the final for a total of 724 points. Whippet did 
the five-mile course at an average speed of 35.31 miles 
per hour in the first heat. 

Zip, verdant-hued wonder owned by H. M. Hazard, 
easily won the race for Series 12, Class C outboards on 
Friday morning, taking both heats for 800 points. 
Whippet, driven this time by Don Miller, with his own 
engine, took second with 685 points and Miss Loretta 
Turnbull’s latest Sunkist Kid was third. 

Among the free-for-all runabout entries, Allen 
Murphy’s Gar Wood flyer Lucky Lady won both heats. 
Brooks Gifford’s Chris-Craft La Reine III took second 
place. In the ten-mile race for runabouts under 150 
horsepower, La Reine III won easily over Disturber IV 
and Peggy III, the boats running both heats in the order 
named. 

All hands voted the regatta a thorough success, for 
which much credit is due Clem Stose, regatta chairman, 
who deserted the wheel of his hard-sailing Teva, Hono- 
lulu champion, to work day and night that all other 
sailors might have an enjoyable week. In handling the 
races, Stose had the able assistance of Fred Bosbyshell 
and Harry Zweiman. Commodore Ed Gourley, of the 
Santa Barbara Yacht Club, and his right-hand man, 
Homer Shirrell, were largely responsible for the warmth 
of Santa Barbara’s whole-hearted welcome to the visiting 
sailors. 





Bar Harbor Yacht Club Juniors Win Sears Cup 
(Continued from page 57) 


- deciding by the toss of a coin which side was to make 


the choice. Bar Harbor won, and picked the Noname. 
While this flip was quite a factor in the outcome, Cudahy 
clearly outmaneuvered Gleason before the start, getting 
on top of the Annisquam boat 20 yards beyond the line 
and holding her until the time had almost run out. Then 
Cudahy swung away and picked his own point of cross- 
ing. Annisquam had no chance after that, trailing all the 
way to the weather mark where Bar Harbor led by a 
minute and 16 seconds, increasing the lead on the 
run home, under spinnakers in a fading breeze, and 
winning by 3 minutes and 2 seconds. 

The Ninth Junior Championship was probably the 
most satisfactory of any that has yet been held. The 
new system worked out well and the quality of skipper- 
ship and sail handling, as well as strategy, seemed to be 
higher than has yet been shown. 
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the New- 
Hackercraft Se/ves 


_for 1930 









1929 Saving vocerde attest the = Advanced refinements—faster underbottom lines—greater speeds—originality of 
spond cnpertaniy of Wnhonwel? design—beauty—the pleasing harmony of smartly turned hull contours and details 
in Simon-pure amateur events ... These are the inimitable qualities fashioned into the new Hackercraft series for 1930. 


where owner-drivers only 


You will delight in the superior workmanship, the fine finish of the genuine Honduras 
were entered as the contestants. 


mahogany, the custom completeness revealed by the cockpit fittings and upholstering. 
Above all you will be glad to know that the 26 and 30 foot Hackercraft models are 
HACKERCRAFT VICTORIES copper-riveted—not screw fastened. This means longer life for your boat—sturdy 
alignment—greater safety and increased boat speeds. Costing three times as much as 
screw-fastening—yet worth it—your new double-planked Hackercraft will provide 
Red Bank ) unfaltering performance with thrilling consistency. Reallocation of dealer territories 


Catalina Island Race 


are being made for 1930. Write or wire for the Hackercraft representation and the 


Palm Beach Hackercraft franchise. May we send you the complete story of Hackercraft for 1930? 


Tro 
y Eastern Representatives :——- New York, 5th Ave. at 15th St.; Boston, 1043 Commonwealth Ave.; 
Harbor Springs Philadelphia, 102 South 4th St. 
Charlevoix HACK ER 8:0 Aq COMPAN Y 


Welleen Late 538 River Drive Mt. Clemens, Michigan 
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/ Relaxation Means 


a New Perspective 


The Luders 72 
Means Both! 


There’s a new thrill in the majesty of the 
city’s skyline as you approach in your 
Luders 72...There’s anew outlook on life 
as you begin the day unfettered by ordi- 
nary means of travel...There’s a new abil- 
ity to cope with the day’s problems after 
a restful cruise into town .. .. breakfast 
aboard .. . leisure to read your morning 
paper...a new angle that promises a day 
of big achievement. 

And the Luders 72 is so completely 
equipped...so luxurious in appointment 
...that she is as ideal for cruising as com= 
muting. She sleeps six, has running hot and 
cold water, shower, galley, roomy crew’s 
quarters, ample afterdeck, electric wind- 
lass, generator, and Frigidaire. 

Let us show you plans and specifications 
now for next season. Write or phone for 
appointment at your convenience. 


LUDERS 


MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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The Kim Hock Choon Lee 
(Continued from page 85) 

The sides of these vessels are given a good flare to 
throw the logs clear when unloading and the gunwales 
are strapped and protected by flat iron bands bolted 
into position every four feet. The foot of the mainsail 
is cut with a high round in order to clear the logs which 
are often piled up several feet above the coamings. 

Several hundred of these craft ply in and out of Singa- 
pore and it is a matter of wonder how long the supply of 
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Sail plan of the Kim Hock Choon Lee. 





timber will meet the demand. Each Tongkang carries 
a Taikong captain and four men, with a dog to spread 
fleas and give warning of strangers. Every few months 
the Tongkangs are laid ashore on a grid of logs, bar- 
nacles are scraped off, and the hull burned off with coco- 
nut leaves to kill the teredo. Caulking is done with coir 
fiber, chunamed over, and the whole ship tarred from 
keel to gunwales. 





The New York Yacht Club Cruise 
(Continued from page 41) 
worth’s Lynx, which was going very well on this cruise, 
won the schooner cup. Those two facts were known, but 
the rest of the summary of those boats that did finish 
the race still remains something of a muddle. 

The next day, Tuesday, for which the Astor Cup races 
were scheduled, proved another foggy, disagreeable day 
with little breeze. Some of the stragglers of the fog- 
stricken fleet did not get into Newport until afternoon 
and everybody was weary from the trip up from Mon- 
tauk, so the Astor Cup races were postponed and the 
yachtsmen given an unexpected day off. This was grate- 
fully received, but its corollary was not so popular, for 
the powers that were decreed that instead of putting the 
Astor Cup race off until Monday they would cancel the 
run to Vineyard Haven. 

The fleet rested upall day Tuesday, turned Newport up- 
side down and shook it violently Tuesday night, and put 
to sea in another smother of fog Wednesday morning, 
bound for Mattapoisett. There was a brief spell of com- 
parative visibility at the start, and the fleet ran out of 
the fog for a while when well up Buzzards Bay, but most 
of the way it was another case of groping through thick 
fog for the buoys and lightships. 

The real news of that day was that Johannes Schiott’s 
little Anker Eight-Metre sloop won the time prize for 
single-stickers. It was a close reach most of the way, 
with a short hitch or two required to clear Schuyler 
Ledge buoy off Sakonnet Point, with smooth water and 
a light breeze, and the little ‘‘Eight’’ slipped along 
through the fog handsomely, finishing ahead of some 
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If you're fed up on trying to 
geta crankshaft out of a handhole 


























You'll appreciate Universal 
accessibility The designers of Universal 


motors know that you can’t remove bulkheads, decks and 
bilges to work on a motor. Hence, one of the distin- 
guishing features of Universals as marine motors is their 
accessibility. Cylinder heads are separate from cylinder 
blocks. Blocks separate from crank cases. Crank cases 
separate from oil bases, but integral with top halves of 

flywheel and reverse gear housings. Inspection plate 
rages: facilities to water-jackets and valve mechanism. Universals 
are easy to take down in tight places. But they are so 


amply studded that they are absolutely water-tight, oil- 
tight, and compression-tight. Accessibility accounts for 





eer considerable of Universal’s popularity among owner- 

Pe engineers. 
ga UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. Y-10 ° ° - Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


New York Showroom: 44 Warren Street 
London Showroom: 22 George Street, Hanover Square West 


Also 
the Universal 


Single Cylinder 
6-8 H. P. 


Flexifour 
10-15 H. P. 


Super-four 
35-50 H. P. 


Eight 
110 H. P. 





One of the outstanding 
members ofthe Universal 


line. Six cylinders, 314 x 





higher speed. Extremely light weight. Compact. 


MARINE °° ir 
85 for those who want 
wa Oo : oO ‘teal KY Ready accessibility of working parts. Available 

either for direct drive, or with the Universal silent, 


ee built-in reduction drive in ratios of 2% to 1 and 

1% to 1. True right-hand and true left-hand 
motors can be furnished without extra cost for 
twin installations. 














OQuTBOARD 
AHoy! 


This new speed indicator tells you 
at a glance your speed. 


It shows your speed under all conditions 
of load, trim, carburetor and spark ad- 
justment, etc. And it helps keep your boat 
up to its greatest efficiency. 


You can install it in a few minutes, in- 
stantly remove it and reinstall it as 
quickly. Trouble-proof, dependable. Once 
you use it you will never go without it. 


NATIONAL MARINE SPEED INDICATORS 


Outboard Models t R up to 40 m.p.h. 
$15.00 each S up to 60 m.p.h. 


Send today for booklet to The National 
Lock Washer Co., 40 Hermon St., Newark, 
New Jersey. 
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The National Lock Washer Co., 40 Hermon St., Newark, N. J. 


Please send me booklet describing the outboard model of 
your National Marine Speed Indicator. 
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bigger boats. In the schooner division Pleione won her 
second victory against the whole fleet. 

Of course, it was thick again next morning when they 
all towed out to start off Nye’s Ledge, but by this time 
everybody was so accustomed to racing in the fog that 
visibility of over 200 yards would have confused every- 
body hopelessly. As it was, Narcissus ran onto West 


“Island, but the theory is that the sun shone through a 


temporary rift in the fog and completely blinded her 
entire crew. 

It was the last run of the cruise, and a fine one if you 
didn’t mind the fog which cleared up off Sakonnet Point. 
As far as the schooner division went, it was just another 
victory for Pleione. In the sloop class Vanitie, sailed by 
George Nichols and her owner, Gerard B. Lambert, 
won the corrected time prize for the first time on the 
cruise. Last year it got positively monotonous hearing 
that Vanitie, then a schooner, had won another squad- 
ron run, but since the old America’s Cup boats have 
gone back to the sloop rig they are facing much stiffer 
competition than they had from the schooners, and 
they have trouble in saving their time from the little 
fellows. 

Istalena also won again in Class M, but by this time 
the rest of the class was becoming accustomed to the 
idea that the double-ender was really fast, especially to 
windward, and did not mind as much. 

The Astor cups were sailed off on the next day, 
Friday, and it must be admitted that the weather had 
taken a turn for the better — clear skies and a fresh 
nor’west breeze that kicked up something of a sea for 
the fleet of nine schooners and 18 sloops on the beat 
back from Vineyard Sound to Brenton’s Reef on the old 
‘Lightship’ course. 

Marblehead did itself proud that day, for Charles L. 
Harding’s Twelve-Metre sloop Anitra took the sloop 
cup and Pleione the schooner trophy. Anitra, finishing 
15 minutes after Jstalena, saved her time on the latter 
with a couple of minutes to spare, while Vanitie, with 
Secretary of the Navy Adams at her helm, took third, 
three quarters of a minute behind Jstalena on corrected 
time. 

The little Plezone, finishing nearly half an hour after 
Lynx, beat the bigger schooner out by 28 seconds on 
corrected time — Pleione’s second Astor Cup, for she won 
her first one in 1926. The results brought out an interest- 
ing comparison of the speed of schooner and sloop 
rigs. Pletone, a very fast schooner for her rating, and 
as keenly sailed as any yacht on the cruise, is an old 
New York “Fifty.’’ Chiora, another old ‘‘Fifty’’ hull, 
with a jib-headed sloop rig in her, certainly does not 
finish as well among the sloops as Pleione does among the 
schooners. Yet even figuring in Pleione’s allowance for 
her rig, Chiora, sixth on the list of sloops, beat Pleione by 
23 minutes on corrected time. Small wonder that the 
schooners finished at the bottom of the heat in the 
King’s Cup next day — which race, by the way, Santry 
was wise enough to keep Pleione out of. 

A few minor casualties in the nasty cross-chop on 
Friday cut a few boats out of the King’s Cup, notably 
Resolute, which split a spreader in the Astor Cup race. 

A fine working breeze out of the sou’west made the 
King’s Cup race on Saturday a pleasant contrast to 
some of the earlier days of the cruise, and gave the fleet 
of 13 big sloops and schooners a fine race, which Secre- 
tary Adams won with Vanitie by a scant 16 seconds over 
Istalena. Ever since Istalena had started to go at the be- 
ginning of the cruise most of those on the trip had 
secretly hoped that she would manage to win one of the 
major cups, and this time she almost did. Only the fact 
that the King’s Cup race is started on the old timing 
start system cost her this victory, for had the times of 
all the contestants been taken from the starting gun it 
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N E E D a Diesel be so heavy that it tends to defeat its purpose .. . 
MUST the small Diesel Yacht give up the idea of speed ... 
SHALL vibration prove a bar to Diesel installations bia bs ote * 


T a [ one-third the space 
, oO these and kindred ques- one-sixth the weight ] 


tions those familiar with the Treiber 
Diesel, unhesitatingly answer NO! for 
they realize that the thrill of commuting 
speed — the security of safety from fire — 
the comfort of quiet, vibrationless cruis- 
ing — and the economy of Diesel opera- 
tion are now, for the first time in history, 
all available in a single engine — the 
Treiber Diesel. 
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Trerer DIESELS occupy 
but one-third the space, scale but one- THE TREIBER LINE 
sixth the weight and turn up to revolutions GENERATING SETS - MARINE ENGINES 
unheard-of, by comparison with ordinary tle aid alate ucts 
Diesels. No. Approx. Net 
K.W. of Bore Rated Weight Engine 
Model or Cyl- | and Stroke| R.P.M. only 
Pa oe H.P. in- inches . Ibs. 
ders 
° ° C-1 74K.W 1 5x7 1000 Cc . i 
lnese exclusive Treiber C2 iskW 2 Sx? 1000 1359 Com. Ugh 
: . - 6x 2200 
features reflect themselves in DISTINCTIVE C4) Sew Se) 1909 | 3100 
Boat Performance and are a warranty to bs | wKWw.| ¢ | eas "300 | 3000 
Treiber Owners of MORE MILES PER HOUR CR-4 | 6SH.P ‘ sx7 1200 | 1800 ng. only 
. . . . 4 » x “ oi 
of comfortable, vibrationless cruising — CR-6 | 100H.P 6 |. 52 1200 | 2200 
with Diesel safety and economy. ee ee be Se rk 
ER-4 150H.P 4 74x9% 900 4500 Eng. only 
s , 4 ER-6 | 225H.P. 6 74x9% 900 5500 “ se 
ER-12 | 450H.P. 12-V 74x9% 900 _6000 5 
eRe) ¢ | eee) pe | gee ey 
WaetHer you contemplate G 375H.P. 6 (2ysxi2 700. | 10000 
a : P. x 14000 “ 
the building of a new boat or the Diesel 1 | S00H.P. 6 | ilvext4 650 | 16500 * 
conversion of the old, you should by all . 1 a * 
means investigate the Treiber, the pro- FY | oonp. | 12v| grat 750 | 10500 Eng. only 
: * " 4 - Max sa me 
gressively different yacht Diesel. As a By [reece | toy | trees 709 | 000 
first step in this direction send for the ek wcmmehe Tek Gress i 
° ° . . MV [25 -V 
Treiber Bulletins. They will be mailed stead! Be: cer wa! Seaweeds: 
promptly without obligation. 
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TREIBER DIESEL ENGINE CORP. 


Dept. Y ad Camden, N. J. ° Vv. S. A. 
Cable Address: Deselmotor 









CORSAIR 


for your Winter in 
the South or West~ 


Here is a finer and greater Corsair— 
introduced just in time for the play days 
that are coming. It will vie in beauty 
with anything that sails the seas. It will 
take up the challenge of any craft in its 
class—and split the waves in the lead. 
It will bring you countless pleasures 
that you’ve never known, satisfaction 
that you can scarcely conceive, comfort 
far beyond the normal bounds— and 
more for your money than you will find 
in any other boat of its class. May we 
send yau our latest catalog No. YA-10? 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Length—36' mentor 


: 22 to 24 M. P. H. 

se, 

Ae: 5 A Power Plant—Scripps 
eam— 


Model 202 -200 H. P. 


Dual control steering with remote control in forward cockpit; 
four berths in cabin; complete lavatory and galley; finished 
throughout on a par. with the finest custom-built craft. 


CORSAIR BOAT COMPANY 


1030 BUHL BUILDING DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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would have been Istalena’s day. She had a fine start, 
while Vanitie, loafing over the line a minute later, was 
not charged for her delay. 

Following the King’s Cup race the cruise was officially 
disbanded, and most of the fleet departed, leaving New- 
port to the few yachts that moor there and the “ M”’ 
boats, which sailed three races the following week for 
the New York Yacht Club cup, Harold Vanderbilt’s 
Prestige winning from Junius S. Morgan’s Windward by 
23 points to 20. 

Despite all the weather could — and did — do, it was 
a good cruise, with some 70 racing yachts taking part as 
well as the power tenders and big steamers and Diesel 
yachts. 





Jolie Brise Again Wins Fastnet Race 
(Continued from page 48) 


would beat the J/ex yet. We said that nothing could stop 
us now but a head wind. We said that our wounded 
spars would hold out as long as we did not have to 
pitch about in a head sea. We said we feared nothing 
else — and it then fell calm (the wind, I mean — not 
the sea) and our gaff and spreaders waved about our 
heads like flails. 

This seems to be a good place to mention that the 
official times round the Fastnet were: Jolie Brise, 9 P.M., 
Saturday; Ilex, 6.40 a.M., Sunday; Saladin, 11.45 A.M., 
Sunday; Maitenes, 7.30 p.m., Sunday; Grey Fox, 7.50 
P.M., Sunday; Guerveur, 1 P.M., Monday; Amaryllis, 
5.15 p.M., Monday. 

During Sunday night and Monday we experienced 
light fair winds and calms and ran out of drinking water. 
At 4.30 p.m., on Monday, we sighted Land’s End. By 
midnight we had the Longships abeam, ran into a calm 
and a foul spring tide, and ran out of tobacco. From 
midnight to 4 A.M., on Tuesday, the 20th, ‘we drifted 
stern first with the flood up the Bristol Channel and 
had visions of Maitenes and Grey Fox catching the flood 
up the English Channel. 

The dawn brought a little wind out of the west which 
blew us, at 5 A.M., past the Runnelstone and into the 
eastbound tide at last. At 9 a.m. the Lizard was abeam 
with the ebb tide running fiercely against us. At noon, 
the Lizard was still abeam and Grey Fox and Maztenes 
had climbed up over the horizon astern and were close 
up to us. Then came a friendly puff of wind and we 
slipped round the corner out of the tide, while Grey Fox 
and Maitenes sailed proudly up to the spot we had left 
— and stopped there. By 5 P.M. our destination was in 
sight ahead and Grey Fox and Mazttenes out of sight 
astern. Nursing tenderly our damaged spars, we man- 
aged to cross the finish line without the jibe which would 
surely have brought everything down on top of us. We 
finished, very thirsty and crying out loud for a smoke; 
but under the circumstances well content to be third. 
And when the committee boat came alongside and told 
us we had got the second prize, we borrowed some cigar- 
ettes and were more content than ever. 

The yachts finished in the following order: 


Corrected Time 
8:50: 6 (Winner) 
5:17: 0 (Third) 
2:53:45 (Second) 
5:47:45 


Yacht Finishing Time 
Jolie Brise Aug. 19th 18:35:36 
20th 15:52:30 
SE 8 a x2 20th 20: 9: 0 
Maitenes 20th 21:10:15 
20th 22:18:30 16:40:15 
Amaryllis 21st 6:20:20 2:34:50 
Finished noon, 21st. Not officially timed. 


Jolie Brise won the Fastnet Cup for the second time in 
her career, and Saladin gained second prize. Jolie Brise 
well deserved her win. During the breeze on Friday and 
Saturday she stood up powerfully and sailed well out to 
windward under her three full lowers while the rest of 
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EMPIRE 
MARINE 
* OIL » 


There’s a grade of Empire es- 
pecially refined for every engine 
type — every lubrication prob- 
lem. Here is an oil worthy of 
your Diesel yacht, cruiser or 
outboard. There’s an Empire 
oil for each. Only 100% pure 
high gravity Pennsylvania 
crude oil is used in the manu- 
facture of this super marine 
lubricant. That alone is enough 
to guarantee satisfactory serv- 
ice—but Empire offers far 
more — Empire by actual test 
contains no impurities, has 
higher flash and fire tests and 
easier starting qualities than 






































any other marine oil in the B oo T 
world. HOON es 


a Stee 
In fairness to your engine — use 


EMPIRE 


THE CUSTOM MADE 
MARINE OIL 


Dealers write to-day for 
exclusive proposition 


Pennsylvania 


Petroleum Preducts Co., Inc. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


PERMIT NO. 98 





100. PURE 
PENNS? VAN 
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++ "THE WORLDS 


FEL ER ILE Ss TF BE E a RY EY ESS EEE AE 


LIGHTEST MARINE 


Rese PS LRG a SE eS Pa ae BEES AT ig 


DIESEL by thedesiqners 


PRGA AU WE esi 


of the » Maybach Engines 


St aawis ebesitte a Paid Ka ase eS 5: Shas aa Oe 


used in the GRAF ~ 


ZEPPELIN: :--- 


UES Saheb Sab ea SR RE eI Ae i NR I Deals ON RE 


Yachtsmen who are famil- 
jar with marine motors 
already understand that 
Diesels are not only far 
more economical in oper- 
ation than gasoline en- 
gines, but that they are the 
most fool-proof and fire- 
safe power units known. 
q These .yachtsmen will 
be interested to learn that 
the same engineering or- 
s- ganization which designed 
the MAYBACH ENGINES 
used in the famous GRAF-ZEPPELIN now offers a series 
of DIESEL ENGINES which are already establishing 
- totally new standards in the powering of motor craft 
throughout the world. q These MAYBACH MARINE 
DIESELS are the lightest weight engines per horse- 
power: comparatively small dimensions permit instal- 
lation in boats as small as 45 feet; cost of operation 
is about one-third that of gasoline engines of similar 
ratings and their many refinements including vibra- 
tionless operation, reverse reduction gear (exclusive 
MAYBACH Patent) and bridge control make them un- 
questionably the outstanding engines in their specific 
field. q Probably not more than thirty of these engines 
will be available for American installation next sea- 
son. If you cannot visit our New York Headquarters, 
write us for the MAYBACH BOOK on DIESEL ENGINES. 





The 80-foot Moano II owned 
by John W. Anderson of 
Detroit.,.Powered by two150 
h. p. MAYBACH DIESELS... 
now | Fi Z her a 

of ti service. 








578 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


F.W.von MEISTER 
General Agent 
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us had to reef. J/ex was pushed for all she was worth and, 
unlike Saladin, Ilex is a boat that can stand pushing. 
Maitenes found too much wind for her tall rig, but re- 
membering she is a brand new and practically untried 
boat she did very well under the circumstances. 





The Harmsworth Trophy Stays at Detroit 
(Continued from page 45) 
she was not eligible to compete in the second day’s rac- 
ing. However, she raced by courtesy, starting in the 
second event some seconds after the others got away. 
This time she kept going and showed that she had great 
possibilities, although at no time was she in the same 
speed class with the two Gar Wood boats. She ran on an 
even keel, planing nicely, and completed the course at 
an average of 64.09 m.p.h., which was good, but not good 
enough, and she was 4 minutes 48 seconds behind No. 
VIII at the finish. Her best lap, the fifth, was run at 
68.431 m.p.h. With more time to get her right, and a 


Miss Los Anégeles, the American entry. 


better start, she would have made a creditable showing. 
As it was, her fifth lap was faster than any ever made 
before by a British boat. 

So the two Miss Americas again proceeded to tear up 
the Detroit River in close company until the last lap, 
when Gar stepped on it, with the result as told above. 
Brother George also did his best but was 12 seconds be- 
hind at the finish. Both had lapped Miss Los Angeles II, 
once if not twice, the last named getting an average of 
51.251 m.p.h. for the heat. Her best lap was at something 
over 54 miles — which was a long ways from being fast 
enough. And there you have it. The cup stays at Detroit, 
and Miss America VIII has earned the right to be called 
the fastest boat in the world. 

Miss America VIII looks very much like her predeces- 
sor No. VII. Both are small boats, 28 feet by 7 feet 9 
inches, and they looked small alongside the two chal- 
lengers. Both are powered with a pair of 12-cylinder 
Packard motors of some 1,000 h.p. each, and, boy, how 
they can travel! Running perfectly horizontal, without 
a miss or a skip, it looked as if their speed was unlimited, 
so easily did they travel over the smooth water. 

The other events on the program provided much more 
real competition than the international race. The out- 
boards were out in force — though not, it appeared, in 
as great a number as last year — and furnished plenty 
of thrills. One of these was when a patrol boat with a 
Coast Guardsman aboard cut across the course and 
rammed and sank Malcolm Pope’s racer as the Winter 
Haven ‘‘ace’’ was leading his field. The bow of the 
patrol boat barely missed Pope himself. There 
were so many outboard events that only a summary can 
show how they finished. Rough water on two of the three 
days held down the speed of these little flyers somewhat. 

The runabouts also put on some great racing, as did 
the cruisers, though the latter type furnished better 
sport for their owners and crews than for the spectators. 
The Dick Locke Trophy event, a handicap affair, 
brought out a most unusual boat in Miss Dee Wite, 
owned by Joseph B. Lodge, who also sails the Class R 
sloop Quiver. In design, appearance and general perform- 
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\ PICTURE OF WINTER 


at St.Petersburg, Florida 





. . Such misery likes company. Cruise to 
ORTRAIT of a sailorman in the act "Sonny Tampa Bay . participate in the 


of suffering the rigors of the season St. Petersburg-Habana Race and 


motor squadron cruise. 


where winter sunshine is a habit and his .______ sss 


heart aches for the good old rain and 
slush of his homeland. He is homesick 


Y. A. Deaderick, Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Please send me information about yachting 


conditions. and facilities on Tampa Bay anc 


for the steam-heat and indoor life of 
the somber North! Poor, poor sailor! 


tails of the St. Petersburg-Habana Sailing 
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THIS IS KALMIA 


The 30-foot overall auxiliary sloop that raced from 
New London to Gibson Island and was fast enough to 
beat everything in her own class and the class above 
and some of the still bigger boats; yet she was enough 
of a deep sea boat to sail through the storm when 
bigger boats sought shelter. Ask the owner, Mr. Arthur 
P. Hatch of Stamford, what he thinks of her. 


Sparkman and Stephens designed it 


AND WE BUILT IT 


We still have the moulds and could reproduce it 


BUT WE HAVE SOMETHING 
BETTER YET 


Sparkman and Stephens have enlarged the plans to a 
38-foot overall boat, making any changes shown de- 
sirable by the experience of the Gibson Island Race 
wherein Stephens sailed Kalmia. 


We are building one now for a customer with a modern 
cutter rig. Come up and see how we build her. 


We should be glad to show the plans on request and to 
take orders for reproductions of either boat. 


Minneford Yacht Yard, Inc. 
City Island, New York 
STORAGE REPAIRS 


HOLLOW SPARS CONSTRUCTION 
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ance Miss Dee Wite is one of the outstanding creations 
of the year. Her cruising speed, with two 450 h.p. 
Liberty engines is estimated at 55 miles per hour, and 
her cruising radius is 350 miles. Her length over all is 
39 feet 11 inches, and her beam 9 feet 6 inches. The bot- 
tom is built on a multiple step principle, including nine 
steps starting at the bow at a 45 degree angle and 
working to 90 degrees at the transom. Launched only 
three days before, she was not tuned up to her best 
speed. The event was won by Ray Dahlinger’s Evan- 
geline, a Hacker boat. 

The Kermath, the Matthews and the Liggett Trophy 
races brought out big fields of stock and other cruisers, 
and demonstrated the popularity of this type of boat. 
The winners of these events are given in the summary. 
The race for the first named trophy was a most unusual 
one. Consisting of three heats, one of which was run at 
night, for a total distance of 75 miles, the event was one 
calling for exact navigation. Purely an amateur event, 
the course for each heat and its length was unknown to 
the contestants before the start. Compass courses were 
given each boat just prior to its start, and success then 
depended on navigating ability, coupled with consistent 
performance of the motor. It was won by W. G. Ogden’s 
Chanwit. 


SUMMARY 


Limited Hydroplane Class, 2%- Litre: 
Thunderbolt II 1,200 pts. 
Litile One II oS fle 'R. i “Sheldon 978 
Meadowmere .Clins Riff 867 ‘ 
Miss Buffalo ae R. Huntley 805 ‘ 
Westchester III . Hammond .648 “ 
Thunderbolt III . A ‘C. M. Hall 617 
Kermath Cruiser Race, “75 nautical miles: 
Chanwi oy t 3 First 
H. R. Essling Second 
Storm King 1, K. j Third 
Matthews Cruiser Race, 5 miles: 
.G. Hopper First 
Awandra II H. Van Sickle Second 
Liggett Cruiser Race, 5 miles: 
Hedgie C.L. Simmons First 
Bad-Dom-Rob VV... wo. cece ced A. Sauer Second 
Commodore Schantz Trophy, 15 miles: 
Belle Isle Chris-Craft E. M. Gregory _ First 
Ski C. L. Wood Second 


p 
Dick Locke Handicap: 
Evangeline Ray Dahlinger 1,161 pts. 
Baby Gar Wood 1,085 ‘“ 
Miss Dee Wite . Joe Lodge 1,009 “ 
Stock Runabouts, Com. McLeod Trophy: 
Con Star II W. E. Sanborn First 
Second 


“és 


Stock Runabouts, Kermath Trophy: 
ae eee A. H. Nunnelly First 


0” BAe oe J. E. Potter Second 
Runabouts over 35 m. P. h., Gold Cup Committee Handicap: 
All Star II. .W. E. Sanborn 1,011 pts. 
Mary A C. P. McCready 986 “ 
A. & F. Trophy Stock Runabouts, under 250 h.p.: 
All Star III. _W. E. Sanborn 
Stock Runabouts, 82 h. P., Gilbert Trophy: 
cS er ee A.D. Thomas First 
CO ea eee ee E. H. Teetzel Second 
ae Class C, Div. 2, Main Sheet Trophy: 
C. Danachy 106 pts. 
M-: H. Vreeland 15. * 
Outboards, Unlimited Free-for-All, Gold Cup Trophy: 
Arrow Boat W. Gunnis First 
H. Fredericks Second 
Outboards, Class D, Div. 2, DeRoy Trophy: 
B. Guniss First 
Miss Grosse Isle . Ferri Second 
Outboards, Class B, Div. 1, Talbot Trophy: 
oe Wood First 
Flapper 7. B. Jay, Jr. Second 
Outboards, Class B, ' Div. 2, ‘Phelps trophy, 

N 494. .C. Danachy First 
Displacement Outboards, Cliffert Trophy: 
No. 71 C. W. Hendricks First 

Lyman Boat R. Walker Second 
Outboards — Field International, - Trials: 
er re ere E. Preston 26.958 m.p.h. 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 
(Continued from page 91) 


will remain sales manager of the New Lon- 
don Ship and Engine Works of the Electric 
Boat Co., manufacturers of Nelseco Diesels, 
dividing his time between the two places. 
H. M. Baker, who has been connected 
with Elco for a number of years, has been 
appointed manager of Port Elco, head- 
quarters for sales in the New York division. 
In assuming his new duties as sales mana- 
ger, Mr. Sutphen becomes one of the 





Photo by Blank-Stoller 

H. M. Baker (left), manager of Port Elco, 

and P. L. Sutphen, general sales manager 
for Elco. 


youngest men in the motor boat world to 
hold so responsible a position. The Elco 
Works, one of the largest and oldest builders 
of standardized cruisers, has been a pioneer 
in this field. Mr. Sutphen is a graduate of 
Princeton University and is an authority 
on Diesel engines, as well as motor boats, 
and has made an extensive study of both 
subjects. 

Mr. Baker, the new manager of Port Elco, 
is a graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy, 
and has been associated with The Elco 
Works in various capacities since his resigna- 
tion from the Navy in 1923. He is a member 
of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. and the Cruising 
Club of America. His wide experience in 
yachting under power and sail will prove of 
great assistance to prospective boat owners. 


New Firm 


Announcement is made of the formation 
of the firm of Miilard, Brewster & Cham- 
bers, naval architects and yacht brokers, 
with offices at 230 Park Ave., New York. 
The members of the new concern are J. W. 
Millard & Brother, both men of long ex- 
perience in the marine field and responsible 
for the design of many of the finest craft on 
the Hudson and other waters. Such mag- 
nificent vessels as the Hendrik Hudson, 
Dewitt Clinton, Washington Irving, Onteora, 
and many in other ports, to mention only a 
small fraction of the firm's fine craft, have 
come from their boards. Mr. Brewster has 
been in the yachting game in Massachusetts 
and has had much experience both cruising 
and racing, while Mr. Chambers has long 
been a yacht broker, having entered that 
field after leaving the Navy. 


Changes Among Boston 
Brokers 


The firm of Howard and Munro has been 
dissolved. Mr. William Lee Howard will 
continue in business at 131 State St., Boston, 
and will conduct a general yacht brokerage 
business. 

Mr. Frank P. Munro, formerly of the 
above firm, and Mr. Gordon Munroe, who 
had been associated with Howard & Munro, 
have formed the partnership of Munro and 
Munroe and will continue the business of 
naval architects and yacht brokers with 
offices in the Board of Trade Bldg., 131 
State St., Boston, Mass. 
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NOBODY'S I 


*4. out of 5 Neglect the G 
Health to Pyorrhea 








ANGER seems so remote when teeth 

are white. But, as —_ dentist will tell 
you, teeth are only as healthy as the gums. 
And diseases that attack the gums seldom 
reveal their presence until too late. 

So start taking proper care of the gums 
to preserve teeth and safeguard health from 
dread Pyorrhea—the disease of neglect that 
ravages 4 persons out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger. 

Every morning and every night, when 
you brush your teeth, henith gums vigor- 
ously with the dentifrice specifically made 
for this purpose—Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Within a few days you'll notice an im- 
provement in the way your gums look and 
feel. In addition, your teeth will look 
cleaner and whiter. For while this denti- 
frice helps to firm gums and keep them 

outhful (the surest safeguard against 
orrhea) it also cleans teeth and protects 
the crevices where decay so often begins. 


Get This Good Habit 


Remember, nobody’s immune. And the 
safeguard against di is proper daily 
care and a semi-annual visit to your dentist. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s from your drug- 
gist today. Two sizes — 35c and 60c. Start 
using it, morning and night. Teach your 
children this good habit. It will protect 
their health. Forhan Company, New York. 








Forhan’s for the Gums is far more than an ordi 
toothpaste. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. Ie 
is with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used 
dentists everywhere. You will find this denti es 

par tates tee eh Nagy par pe ct te 
each tube are followed ly. It’s good for the teeth. It’s 
good for the gums. 


Forh 


FOR THE GUMS 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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fs ERE is an unretouched photograph of the beau- 
tiful new 183 foot Dart. Looks just like the larger Dart models, and 
has the same exceptional qualities of smooth riding, seaworthiness and 
additional speed per horsepower. All mahogany with a six-cylinder 
inboard motor that will go 30 miles per hour. Can be operated easily 
by anyone who drives a car. Regular automobile type of steering and 
controls, self-starter and positive reverse gears. If you live or vacation 
on any lake or river, you will add beyond measure to your summer’s 
enjoyment by owning this new Dart Runabout. % 
For commuting, fishing, pleasure jaunts or extend- v 
ed trips, there is no small boat to be compared R 
with it. No cranking, no mixing of oil with gas, no 
fussing . . . just press the starter and away you go a 
for a new thrill in motor boating. The price is $1595.00 f. o. b. Toledo. 


And purchase can be made on our convenient deferred payment plan. 


Ph A PE LEE PI OREN NETS SIAR BN LS fe ee Perm ememers tt 








DART BOATS. Incorporated ~aa TOLEDO, OH IO 
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Alibi, a 41-footer whose plans appeared 
recently in YACHTING. 


A Trim Cruiser 


Designed by Ralph H. Wiley for Charles 
Lehman, Alibi, whcse photograph is shown 
on this page, is a 41-footer of 10-feet beam. 
She has accommodations for six, and her 
two 100 h.p. Lathrop motors send her along 
at a speed of 17% m.p.h. Protection against 
fire hazard is provided by a Lux system. 
Alibi is used for offshore sword fishing. 


Christie Motors 


Only a few years ago the first Christie 
marine engine was tried out on San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Now these motors are performing 
in government craft, in small runabouts, and 
fast cruisers all over the country. The engine 
comes complete, including starter, generator 
and reverse gear. It is a 4-cylinder 4-cycle 
machine, 334” bore and 4” stroke, 176 
cubic inches piston displacement. At a thou- 
sand r.p.m. it develops 14 h.p., and 25 at 
1,900. The fuel consumption is 0.76 pounds 
per brake horse power an hour. The crank- 
case is of cast iron with water jacket intake 
and exhaust manifolds. The intake manifold 
is fitted with a hot spot. The cylinder walls 
are honed toa glass-like surface and cylinder 
heads are removable 

The cylinder heads are designed to create 
high turbulence of the incoming gases. 
Bohnalite Inverstrut pistons are regular 





‘The new Christie motor, rated at 14-25 h.p. 


equipment. The crankcase is water cooled 
and a special chamber is provided in this to 
handle the volume of circulating water. 

The main bearings are of generous size — 
babbitt-lined and hand-scraped to fit. The 
fly wheel is a steel forging, accurately ma- 
chined, balanced with the crank shaft and 
supported by a ball bearing in the front 
cover. The reverse gear is a planetary type, 
and lubrication is by the circulation splash 
system. Oil and water pumps are used. 

Delco distributor, Zenith carburetor and 
North-East starting motor and generator 
ire regular equipment. The weight of the 
motor is 575 pounds complete. It is manu- 
factured by the Christie Machine Works of 
San Francisco, California, who will be glad 
to send literature upon request. 





“If I had to coax my beard to come off 
in the old rub-in-and-lather way I’m 
afraid I’d be late on the Lot more often 
than not — and that’s a major crime 
in Movieland! A quick, smooth, sooth- 
ing Barbasol shave enables me to face 
the camera on time and on the top of 


the world so far as my face goes!”’ 


FAMOUS MEN OF THE DAY 


“Barbasol... 


puts me on the Lot at 8!” 
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USE BARBASOL 
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UST try a Barbasol shave tomorrow 

morning! As smoothly as a modern pic- 
ture moves on the screen your razor will 
glide over your facial ups and downs — 
and in less time than it takes to run off a 
hundred feet of film your countenance will 
emerge from its balm-blanket of Barbasol 
fit to face the most critical of close-ups! 


Here’s a bit of Barbasol directing 


Throw away lather-brush and rub-in soap. 

Register Emancipation. 

1. Wet your face (leave it wet). 2. Spread 
on Barbasol (don’t rub in). 3. Wet your 
razor — shave. 

Register Supreme Satisfac- 
tion Business of beaming joy- 
fully as your fingers feel the 
baby-face smoothness of your 
cool, clean-shaven skin! 

Honestly, you won't know 
what an effortless, easy thing 
a shave can be until you've 
tried this most soothing of 
beard-softeners. It is said that 
blades last longer when Bar- 
basol is used. 





JACK HOLT, known and loved by 
millions of movie fans, comes pretty 
close to being a perfect type of well- 
groomed American manhood. His latest 
release, in case you don't know, is 
“Flight,"’ a Columbia Picture 


Be fair to your face! Get a big Barbasol 
Tube from your druggist today so as to 
be all set for tomorrow morning's hair- 
harvest. Two generous sizes 35c and 65c. 
The Barbasol Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 





BARBASOL SKIN 
FRESHENER 


Douse it on whenever your 
skin seems a little the worse 
for wear — at once it will fee: 
rejuveaated and glowing! 
BARBASOL SKIN FRESH- 
ENER is new life in liquid 
form for tired-feeling faces 
and bodies. Try it! 

















